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PREFACE 


By Senator Theodore Francis Green, Chairman, Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Program 


Since 1948 the United States has appropriated in excess of $50 
bilhon for foreign aid. During the 10-year period since the inception 
of the.Marshall plan, however, therelationships among the nations 
of the world have undergone substantial change and the scope and 
nature of United States aid programs have frequently been altered. 

Although there has been a gradual decrease in the sums appropriated 
over these years, there has been a gradual increase in the opposition 
to these programs. This increased opposition is evident in the votes 
in the Senate. 

In 1948 there were seven votes against final passage of the Marshall 
plan. In 1956 there were 30 votes against final passage of the mutual 
security appropriation bill, equally divided between the 2 parties. 

There is serious cause for concern when foreign policy programs 
of the size and the impact of the annual mutual security acts do not 
command the support of more than two-thirds of the Senate. It 
would seem that such programs, if they are to be successful in pro-’ 
motrmrg the national interest, should be of a kind to enlist wider con- 
gressional and public support. One of the reasons for the constitu- 
tional requirement of a two-thirds majority for consent to ratification 
of treaties is that the Nation, when it speaks in foreign policy, should 
speak with a strong, united voice. oreign aid programs cannot 
achieve their full potential unless they draw support from the Ameri- 


‘an people. 

The trend of increasing opposition to these programs would seem 
to indicate either that their purposes have not been clearly understood 
or that there is a growing belief that they have in some way failed to 
serve the national interest. In either event, the trend must be re- 
versed either by clarifying the relationship between the programs and 
the national interest or by changing the programs so that they may 
more clearly serve the national interest. 

It was as a result of considerations of this kind that the Senate on 
July 11, 1956, passed Senate Resolution 285, creating the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The Senate in- 
structed this special committee to make— 


exhaustive studies of the extent to which foreign assistance 
by the United States Government serves, can be made to 
serve, or does not serve, the national interest, to the end that 
such studies and recommendations based thereon may be 
available to the Senate in considering foreign aid policies for 
the future. 


The special committee is composed of all members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the chairman and ranking minority 
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member of the Senate Committee on Appropriations and the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Without limiting the scope of its inquiry, the special committee 
was instructed to direct its attention te the following matters: 


Sec. 3. The committee shall, without limiting the scope of 
the study hereby authorized, direct its attention to the 
following matters : 

(a) The proper objectives of foreign aid programs and the 
criteria which can be used to measure accomplishment. 

(b) The capability of the United States. to extend aid, in 
terms of the Nation’s economic, technical, personnel, and 
other resources. 

(c) The need and willingness of foreign countries to re- 
ceive aid, and their capacity to make effective use thereof. 

(d) The various kinds of foreign aid and alternatives 
thereto as well as the methods by which and conditions on 
which aid might be furnished. 

(e) The related actions which should be taken to make for- 
eign aid effective in achieving national objectives. 


In the conduct of its study the committee was instructed to make— 


full use * * * of the experience, knowledge, and advice of 
private organizations, schools, institutions, and individuals. 


It was authorized to enter contracts for this purpose and not te exceed 
$300,000 was made available to meet the expenses of the committee. 

Since the special committee was instructed to transmit the results. 
of its study to the Senate not later than January 31, 1957,‘ and in view 
of the shortness of time available for its work, a small execative com-' 
mittee was constituted to supervise the detailed research work for 
the full committee.. The executive committee upon instructions from 
the full committee outlined a series of research and analysis projects 
to be undertaken by private institutions in the United States. 

The executive committee concluded the following contracts covering 
11 major research projects. 





Project No. 1—Military assistance : 

Part A: The Policy: Contractor—The Institute of War and 
Peace Studies of Columbia University, New York City. 

Part B: The Program: Contractor—Systems Analysis Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C. 

Part C: Military Review and Evaluation. This review was 
conducted by the special panel mentioned at the end of 
this preface. 

Project No. 2—The Objectives of United States Economic Assist- 
ance Programs: Contracter—The Center for Internationa] 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Project No. 3—Foreign Assistance Activities of the Communist 
Bloc and Their Implications for the United States: Con- 
tractor—Council for Economic and Industry Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





1 By 8S. Res. 35, adopted by the Senate on January 30, 1957, the time for reporting by 
the special committee was extended to June 30, 1957, and $75,000 of the $82,000 left over 
from the original fund was made available for the work of the committee. 
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Project No. 4—American Private Enterprise, Foreign Economic 
Development, and the Aid Program: Contractor—The Ameri- 
can Enterprise Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Project No. 5—The Use of Private Contractors in Foreign Aid 
Programs : Contractor—Jerome Jacobson Associates, W ashing- 
ton, D.C. 

Project No. 6—The Role of Foreign Aid in the Development of 
Other Countries: Contractor—The Research Center in Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change of the University of 
Chicago. 

Project No. 7—The Foreign Aid Programs and the United States 
Economy: Contractor—The National Planning Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Project No. 8—Agricultura]l Surplus Disposal and Foreign Aid: 
Contractor—The National Planning Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

Project No. 9—Foreign Aid Activities of Other Free Nations: 
Contractor—Stuart Rice Associates, Washington, D. C. 

Project No. 10—Personnel for Foreign Assistance Programs: 
Contractor—Louis J. Kroeger & Associates, San Francisco. 

Project No. 11—The Administrative Aspects of United States 
Foreign Assistance Programs: Contractor—The Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


The committee also made arrangements with the followimg ten 
individuals to conduct “on-the-spot” surveys of foreign aid programs 
in different geographic regions of the world as follows: 


1. Former Ambassador Norman Armour: Countries—Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. 

2. Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs: 
Countries—Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan. 

3. Former Ambassador David K. E. Bruce: Countries—Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

4. Former Ambassador Jefferson Caffery : Countries—Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, and England. 

5. Dr. John A. Hannah, president, Michigan State University: 
Countries—Korea, Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. 

6. Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., president, Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, Inc., and editor in chief of Hearst News- 
papers: Countries—Norway, Denmark, and Western Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Clement Johnston, chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: Cowntries—Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

8. Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president, Rutgers University: 
Countries—Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, and Ceylon. 

9. Mr. James Minotto, former MSA Chief in Portugal: Coun- 
tries—Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. 

10. Mr. Allan B. Kline, former president, American Farm Bu- 

reau Federation: Country—Yugoslavia. 
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There are published herein two studies of military assistance to- 
gether with a report of a review panel based upon these two studies. 

The study entitled “Military Assistance and the Security of the’ 
United States” was prepared for the special committee by the Insti- 
tute of War and Peace Studies of Columbia University. It deals with 
the basic policy framework of the military assistance program. 

The study entitled “Military Aid Programs” contains an analysis 
of the administration of the military assistance program and was pre- 

ared for the special committee by the Systems Analysis Corp., of 
Vashington, D. C. 

The report of the review panel includes comments on both policy 
and program aspects of military assistance. This report was pre- 
pared by a panel of persons with experience in military and foreign 
affairs, which convened to review the two military assistance studies 
at the invitation of the special committee. This panel was composed 
of Mr. Marx Leva, chairman, Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Mr. S. L. A. 
Marshall, Maj. Gen. Gerald J. Higgins, and Adm. Robert B. Carney. 

I anticipate.that the special.committee may wish to make these:two 
studies and the report the subject of a public hearing. In-that. way it 
would be possible for committee members to test the soundness of the 
suggestions and the recommendations included therein, prior to the 
committee reaching its own conclusions and submitting its recommen- 
dations to the Senate. 

The two studies and the report have been printed for the use of the 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program and they do 
so necessarily reflect the views of the committee or of any of its mem- 

rs. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Fepruary 18, 1957. 
The CHATRMAN, 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Cuarrman: In accordance with the request contained in 
your letter of January 4, each of the members of the civilian-military 
panel has reviewed the two military aid studies which were prepared 
for the use of the special committee. 

In addition to their individual consideration of the two studies, the 
members of the civilian-military review panel, meeting as a group, 
have considered the two studies at meetings held in Washington on 
February 4, 5, and 16. 

The review panel has reached certain unanimous conclusions and 
recommendations with respect to the general subject with which the 
two studies deal. 

There are attached hereto the conclusions and recommendations of 
the review panel, together with a background paper which discusses 
in greater detail the reasoning on which these conclusions and reeom- 
mendations are based. 

In reaching its conclusions and recommendations and in preparing 
the background paper, the review panel, while it did not feel itself 
limited by the two studies prepared for the special committee,’ has 
necessarily centered its attention on these two studies—both because 
it was these two studies that led to the establishment of the review 
panel, and because of the time limitations which made it impossible for 
the review panel to make an independent study of all of the many com- 
plex facets of the military aid program. The panel did not attempt, 
for example, to include within the scope of its review any evaluation of 
the merits of strategic plans or specific United States attitudes with 
respect to particular countries, for the special committee and other 
appropriate committees of the Congress will have available the testi- 
mony of officials of the executive branch accountable for these matters. 
Similarly, while the panel recognizes the close interrelation that neces- 
sarily exists among economic, political, and military considerations in 
the overall planning of the aid program, it should be noted that,the 
panel did not attempt to include within the scope of its review any 
detailed evaluation of the nonmilitary aspects of the foreign aid 
program. 

In connection with the preparation and submission of the attached 
material, we wish to express our particular appreciation to Senator 
Russell and Senator Saltonstall, who discussed with us the objec- 
tives which the special committee had in mind in establishing the 
review panel; to Carl Marcy, chief of staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who discussed with us the two military aid studies 
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in the broader perspective of the overall review of the foreign aid 
being conducted by the special committee; to Mr. Hanrahan and Pro- 
fessor Fox, authors of the two studies, who met with us at our 
request to answer our detailed questions about the studies; and to 
Totton Heffelfinger, consultant to the review panel, who organized 
the work of the panel and who was of ‘major assistance at all stages 
of the panel’s consideration of this subject. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Marx Leva. 

Adm. Roserr B. Carnry, USN (Retired). 

Gen. Joseru T. McNarney, USAF (Retired). 

Maj. Gen. Geratp Higerns, USA (Retired). 

S. L. A. MarsHatu. 








REPORT OF THE CIVILIAN-MILITARY REVIEW 
PANEL 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Our ultimate objective, through the military aid program and 
all other parts of our foreign and defense policy, is the achievement 
of international peace and security. 

2. Our more immediate objective, in furtherance of the best interests 
of the United States, is to prevent ‘the Soviet Union and its satellites 
and associates from utilizing aggression, the threat of aggression, sub- 
version, or economic infiltration to inflict Communist rule on other 
countries. 

The principle of military aid is sound. 'To date, the investment 
of the United States in military aid programs has served materially 
to stabilize the free world and discourage aggression. 

4. For the years immediately ahead, and probably until such time 
as a workable and thoroughly policed international disarmament pro- 
gram comes into effect, the military aid program should be regarded 
as an integral part of the defense program of the United States. 

. Up to the present time, there has been a tendency—both in the 
shventie e branch and in the legislative branch—to deal with the mili- 
tary aid program on a year- to- year basis. The result has been a lack 
of adequately coordinated long- range programing. This deficiency 
should be corrected—by the executive branch, through increased em- 
phasis on adequately coordinated long-range ’ planning and analysis, 
and by the legislative branch, through ‘effective support of such long- 
range planning and analysis. 

6. Such support by the legislative branch should include the freeing 
of some of the appropr jations for the program from the 1-year 
availability limitation to which such appropriations have heretofore 
been restricted. 

7. The long-range planning referred to above should, of course, be in 
terms of meeting the threat to our national security and to interna- 
tional peace which is posed by the military capabilities of the Com- 
munist world. The point is perhaps an obvious one—and we make it 
here only because of our feeling that this is a point which has received 
inadequ ate attention in the otherwise excellent studies which we have 
reviewed. 

8. In connection with the making of long-range plans, both the 
executive branch and the legislative branch should face up to the 
possibility that the military aid program, rather than costing less in 
future years, may cost more. This statement rests, not on any sugq- 
gested increase in the present level of forces, but on the maintenance 
of the existing level of forces. Yn addition to the cost of providing 
weapons and equipment for any new forces that may be added in the 
future, the following three major categories of increased costs may be 
encountered in maintaining the present level of forces: 
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(a) Providing new and more complex—and more costly— 
weapons and equipment ; 

(6) Increased training and other personnel costs brought about 
by the new weapons and equipment ; 

"(c) Maintaining and replacing parts for old weapons and 
equipment—an increasingly costly process, since only Western 
Europe and Japan are thetustrially capable of providing replace- 
ment spares, and in many cases we no longer have either stock- 
ay or production lines for the weapons and equipment hereto- 
ore furnished. 


9. In connection with the possibility of increased costs referred to in 
the preceding item, the panel feels that the following comment is in 
order: There has been a tendency in recent months to assume that 
modern weapons and increased mobility will make possible a major 
reduction in.the level of forces. This may ultimately prove to be the 
ease. But for the present, this would be a dangerous assumption on 
which to proceed. Indeed, it is entirely possible, that, in terms of 
the total forces required, including both combat and logistics, the 
nature and complexity of modern weapons may necessitate more men 
rather than less. 

10. With respect to the military aid program as presently consti- 
tuted, there is a need for desi mating some central point in the execu- 
tive branch to evaluate the effectiveness of the program from a mili- 
tary, political, and economic point of view. At the present time, the 
International Cooperation Administration is charged with the func- 
tion of coordinating the program, but this does not fulfill the above 
need. 

11. The planning cycle and implementing system as presently con- 
stituted are ponderous mechanisms. Time-consuming, unnecessary 
steps in both planning and implementation can and should be elimi- 
nated. If the deficiencies noted in item 5 above are corrected, this 
should be of major assistance in this regard. 

12. Among other things, the ponderous nature of the present system 
as referred to in item 11 above makes it extr emely difficult to take rapid 
emergency action when situations arise which require such action. 
Procedures should be initiated to facilitate rapid emergency action in 
appropriate cases. 

13. The present system for detailed evaluation of the need for and 
use of military equipment by recipient countries is satisfactory for the 

NATO countries, but is unsatisfactory outside of NATO. The “an- 
nual review” which in NATO has become a penetrating and effective 
instrument to accomplish this purpose is probably not feasible in other 
areas where there is not the same regional agreement on fundamental 
objectives that characterizes NATO. In these other areas, however, 
there is need for a more effective system of evaluation than presently 
exists. 

14. In terms of the effect on military aid policies of the continued 
growth in the atomic and ther ‘monuclear capabilities of the Soviet 
Union, the views of the review panel are as follows: 


(a) The growth of Soviet capabilities highlights the need to 
further the progressive modernization of NATO forces; 

(6) The growth of Soviet capabilities does not, however, elimi- 

nate the need for armed forces equipped with conventional weap- 
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ons, both in NATO and elsewhere. Indeed, the possibility or 
actuality of a thermonuclear stalemate may increase the need 
for armed forces equipped with conventional ‘weapons; 

(c) Modernization and the maintaining of old equipment are 
always normal and coneurrent requirements. This must be rec- 
ognized both in force-level planning and budgetary-support 
planning ; 

(¢@) In evaluating the types of military aid to be supplied, 
consideration should be given to the possibility that the United 
States may use at least low-yield atomic weapons in any localized 
war in which it might become involved. 


15. Caution should be employed in accepting doctrinaire opinions 
regarding “1-week wars,” “trip-wires,” and other concepts of a similar 
nature which are referred to in the two studies. There are as yet no 
proven criteria for such concepts and no substitutes for careful study, 
full discussion, and mature deliberation on each issue. 

16. In terms of the criteria which should be used as a guide in 
supplying military aid, the views of the panel are as follows: 


(a) It is a fallacy to believe that any given set of criteria can 
have universal applicability. The detailed criteria that should 
be utilized necessarily vary from one country to another, and 
from one part of the world to another. Zhe overriding criterion, 
however, should always be: Will it further the best interests of 
the United States? 

(6) Within the framework of this overriding criterion, the 
United States should, as a general proposition, supply to foreign 
governments only that type of equipment that is best designed to 
carry out approved military objectives—subject, however, to the 
considerations outlined in items (c) and (d) below; 

(c) It should be recognized that in some instances the type of 
military aid provided to a given country is influenced not onl 
by military, but also political and economic considerations; wit 
the result that the United States sometimes supplies a foreign 
government with equipment that is not solely suited to approved 
military objectives; 

(d) It should also be recognized that in some instances the 
situation described in (c) above relates to our own need for bases 
and other facilities or concessions in overseas areas. 


17. It should also be recognized that in some instances it is to the 
best interest of the United States to furnish types of military aid 
which are designed to enable a country to resist internal subversion. 

18. Aid should be given on a regional basis only where there is a 
stable and well-organized regional alliance. In effect, this means 
that, except for NATO, country-by-country aid arrangements should 
be the rule. ; 

19. To the greatest extent possible, the idea of a partnership between 
the United States and the recipient country should be stressed and 
the recipients of military aid should be required, insofar as practicable, 
to put up matching funds in such proportions as their economies will 
permit. 

20. The Congress should view with caution proposals that addi- 
tional restrictions and conditions be placed in the Mutual Security Act 

88861—57——: 
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since an excessive emphasis on restrictions and conditions can increase 
the cost and decrease the effectiveness of the program by lessening 
the flexibility with which the program can be administered. 

21. Finally, it is Sivadiddiabeaaly the wish of the members of the panel 
to commend the results which the authors of the two military-aid 
studies have been able to bring about under the severe time limitations 
with which they were working. The reports, on the whole, are both 
factually correct and thorough, so far as the panel can determine, 
and they provide invaluable assistance in understanding the back- 
ground of a multiplicity of problems which underlie the military-aid 
program. 





BACKGROUND PAPER 


{. Drscussion or REASONS ror CERTAIN OF THE PANEL’s CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


3, 4. Continuing need for military aid 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 of the panel’s conclusions and recommendations 
assert the success of the military aid program to date, and the likeli- 
hood that this type of aid will be needed for a considerable future 
period. This is in accord with, conclusions found in both of the 
studies under consideration. 

Neither the state of world tensions, nor the technological advances 
in weapons and equipment, give much hope that the necessity of 
military aid will be soon eliminated. Aggression must still be de- 
terred by the maintenance of appropriate forces, both those of the 
United States and those of other countries. This means a continuing 
need for conventional weapons both in and out of NATO, and possibly 
the additional need to provide NATO with low-yield atomic 
capability. 

Outside of Western Europe and Japan there is little likelihood 
that economic development will progress, even under stimulation, at 
such a rate that these countries will be industrially capable of provid- 
ing replacement spares in the near future. This becomes even more 
true with the increasing complexity of modern armament. The cases 
of Turkey, Korea, and Formosa ifustrate the most serious problems 
in this respect, inasmuch as forces are maintained in these countries 
which their industrial capabilities and their economies could not pos- 
sibly support without assistance from the United States. 

5, 6,7. Long-range planning and programing 

Paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of the conclusions and recommendations un- 
derline the fact that the military aid program is currently being han- 
dled on the basis that military aid.ijs an emergency measure, the need 
for which will soon terminate. The panel believes that this basis of 
handling the program has resulted in a tendency to plan the program 
only 1 or at most 2 years into the future. This lack of adequately 
coordinated long-range planning and programing has caused unnec- 
essary waste in the carrying out of the program and has compounded 
the delays occasioned by the complexities of the planning cycle. 

The panel believes that the executive branch should project plans 
for the program several years into the future, and that the Congress 
should facilitate this by providing some of the funds for the program 
on a “several year” or “no year” basis. 

This, in general, coincides with the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the studies under consideration, although the panel raises the 
additional question of whether the executive branch currently attempts 
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long-range planning to a sufficient degree and, if so, to what extent and 
with what success, despite the 1-year funding impediment. Sufficient 
information was not available on this question, either from the studies 
or from the representatives of the executive branch who met with the 
panel at the panel’s request. 

The need for long-range planning has intensified since the inception 
of military aid for several reasons. First, as mentioned above, there 
is likelihood that military aid should be continued over a considerable 
future period. Second, contrary to past practice, much military aid 
must be furnished from new production rather than from United 
States stockpiles. This means a delay (production “leadtime”), 
sometimes of several years, before military equipment can be deliv- 
ered. Finally, the possible increased cost of the program, a matter 
which is discussed in greater detail below, requires that careful and 
continuous analyses be conducted along the following lines : 

1. To determine what weapons. and equipment are obsolete or be- 
coming obsolete and what items are in need of repair, but not obsolete. 

2. To determine relative costs of repairing and maintaining old 
weapons and equipment, as opposed to replacing them with new, pos- 
sibly more complex, equipment, and maintaining that. 

3. To determine the adequacy of logistical backup for sustained 
operations. 

4, Studies of individual countries to assure that they are receiving 
from the United States the type of equipment which best suits the 
national objectives of the United States (military, political, and eco- 
nomic). 

Intelligent long-range planning of a program which can be carried 
out within reasonable cost limits cannot conducted without the 
information which the above analyses will yield. 

Long-range planning must, of course, take into account the capa- 
bilities of the Cosonunina countries, and the threat which their forces 
pose to the free world. It must also seek to integrate the military 
assistance Which we give to our allies into our military planning for 
our own forces. For example; we may wish to arm certain countries 
— for the purpose of enabling them to resist internal subversion 
and, for the purpose of resisting external aggression at those points, 
we may wish to maintain United States units which have a sufficient 
degree of mobility for the purpose. This, of course, relates to the 
question of balanced forces from the overall standpoint. In NATO, 
and in country-by-country aid arrangements, the United States should 
and does urge upon countries that they develop the types of forces 
which they can best maintain, and which are best keyed in to United 
States and regional military plans. 

8. The possibility of increasing costs 

Paragraph 8 of the conclusions and recommendations points out the 
possibility of a considerable increase in the cost of maintaining the 
present level of forces in countries which receive military aid. 

This conclusion is in accord with the findings of the Systems Anal- 
ysis Corp. report. ' 

When the military-aid program was initiated, military end items 
were supplied mostly from World War II surplus. This surplus also 
included a supply of spare parts. Some of this material has become 
obsolete, although the information available to the panel did not indi- 
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cute the extent to which this obsolescence factor is already operative. 

Much equipment which is not obsolete requires new parts and repair. 
(ur stockpile of surplus goods is less and less able to supply the, pro- 
gram with weapons, equipment, or spare parts, and these must) there- 
fore be supplied from new production. 

Japan and the countries of Western Europe are, to a large degree, 
capable of producing the parts necessary for maintenance of their own 
weapons and equipment. Outside of these areas, the United States 
must bear this burden. This in itself would mean a jump in the cost 
of the program, but added to this is the higher cost of producing and 
maintaining new equipment, and the expense of traming people to 
use it. 

Where weapons and equipment are obsolete, and where the present 
level of forces is to be maintained, the obsolete weapons and equipment 
must be replaced either by new items, or by more modern items which 
are retired from use by our Armed Forces. Where complex and costly 
equipment is involved, such as aircraft, it is likely that the latter 
alternative would be preferred to the extent that use of this alternative 
is feasible. 

Where, on the other hand, weapons and equipment are not obsolete 
but only old and in need of repair, we must make the initial decision 
as to whether we will repair the old items, or replace them with newer 
models. This necessitates a wealth of information regarding com- 
parative costs which was not available to the panel, and which requires 
further inquiry. (See above.) Repairing old equipment may be 
expensive, because the spare parts may no longer be in production in 
this country. However, it might be possible to obtain the parts at 
lesser cost through offshore procurement in Japan or Western Europe. 
Replacement of weapons and equipment, on the other hand, requires 
a substantial initial investment, although this may be reduced some- 
what if the same items are being produced in quantity for our own 
Armed Forces, or if the items consist of military equipment being 
retired by our own Armed Forces. Once supplied, however, new 
weapons and equipment, if more complex, may prove more costly to 
maintain and may involve the additional cost of training local people 
to use and maintain them. 

Adding to these prospective costs is the possibility that we will pro- 
vide advanced weapons to NATO. 


9. The possibility of reducing force levels by increasing mobility and 
firepower 

The Systems Analysis Corp. report refers to the possibility of future 
reappraisals in the light of technological developments, which may 
permit “extensive reductions in the size” of standing armies and their 
replacement with smaller and more mobile units with greater fire- 
power. 

The panel felt that if we embark on a course.of modernizing the 
forces of our allies, it might be possible sometime in the future to 
reduce the level of combat personnel in those countries. However, 
to obtain the requisite degree of mobility might well require an in- 
crease in the number of personnel needed for logistical support. The 
net result may be a greater total number of personnel, including both 
combat and logistics. 
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There must also be taken into aceount our unwillingness to provide 
atomic capability to our allies, particularly outside of NATO, and 
the cost of modernizing forces to achieve the necessary degree of 
mobility. 

10. Evaluating the effectiveness of programs 

This paragraph of conclusions and recommendations reflects the 
feeling of the panel that existing procedures, combined with the prob- 
lems inherent in evaluating a program of this nature, make an accu- 
rate measure of the effectiveness of the military aid program difficult. 

This situation is attributable to a number of factors, including the 
basic reporting system, problems of evaluation inherent in a program 
such as this, and the absence of any central point in the executive 
branch charged with the duty and given the authority to make coorii- 
nated and continuous evaluations from a political, military, and eco- 
nomic point of view. (The International Cooperation Administra- 
ton, although it has the function of coordinating the military aid 

rogram, is so situated that it does not have effective authority to 
implement National Security Council policies.) 

The problem is, of course, directly related to adequately coordinated 
long-range planning. Adequately coordinated long-range planning 
cannot make substantial progress without extensive evaluation of mili- 
tary aid policy and programing. Neither can adequately coordinated 
long-range planning be sustained unless evaluation is made a contin- 
uous function thereof. 

11,12. The planning cycle 

The panel agrees with the conclusion of the Systems Analysis Corp. 
that the planning process is cumbersome and complex, and that some 
steps in the process are probably unnecessary and should be eliminated. 
It is emphasized, in this connection, that long-range planning, by 
reducing the necessity of following the same complex procedure year 
after year, will minimize the difficulties and delays inherent in the 
system. 

The panel also agrees that the country team system is good, and 
facilitates the planning process by introducing a coordinated 
approach at an early stage of planning. 

The panel also feels that procedures should be developed to facili- 
tate rapid emergency action. 


13. Evaluating the need for and use of military equipment 

This paragraph reflects the view of the panel that the system of 
evaluating the use of military equipment by recipient countries is, ex- 
cept for a few individual countries, inadequate outside of NATO. 

In NATO there is an effective check on the reports made by the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups. This is the “annual review” 
which has developed into a penetrating analysis, touching all factors 
which bear upon the ability of member countries and their willingness 
to use military aid to achieve the maximum mutual benefit. 

Outside of NATO and the few individual non-NATO countries 
referred to above, the Military Assistance Advisory Groups largely 
evaluate their own effectiveness. There is no central point of inspec- 
tion and report which analyzes the several country programs under 
common criteria. Until this gap is filled, intelligent planning for these 
countries cannot proceed. 
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14. Effect of growth in atomic capabilities of Soviet Union 

The conclusions of the panel contained in this paragraph reflect the 
agreement by its members that the growth of atomic capability in the 
Soviet Union does not eliminate the need for military aid to enable 
countries to maintain local ‘forces sufficient to assist in deterring 
aggression. This conclusion is in accord with the conclusions of the 
Columbia University Institute of War and Peace Studies. 

It is emphasized by the panel that changes in the military aid pro- 
gram necessitated by these technological strides have been faced by 
the executive branch, but information is not available to the sed 
to indicate what decisions have been made or the extent to which these 
decisions have been implemented, 

The growth of Soviet nuclear capability does not eliminate the need 
for conventional weapons, since the possibility must be considered 
that local wars will be fought with conventional weapons, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by low-yield nuclear weapons. Interesting light is 

cast upon the continuing need for conventional weapons by the testi- 

mony of Lt. Gen. Carter Magruder — the Senate Preparedness 
Investigation Subcommittee on February , 1957. General Magruder 
testified it would be “3 to 5 years” before ‘the Army has enough taetieal 
atomic w epee to reduce use of conventional ammunition in a war 
by as much as 25 percent. 

In making its conclusions and recommendations under this heading, 
the panel recognizes that complete modernization of forces is not pos- 
sible. The need’ will always exist in the military aid program’ to 
replace equipment as it becomes obsolete, and at the same time to 
maintain equipment which is not obsolete. 


16. The absence of universal criteria 


In making the conclusions and recommendations contained in this 
paragraph, the panel is particularly desirous of emphasizing its belief 
that each country must be considered individually to determine (1) 
whether military aid should ‘be given, and (2) in what form. It is 
felt that the absence of univer sally applicable criteria is not sufficiently 
stressed in the studies under consideration. 

Although there are no universally applicable criteria, the following 
factors should be considered in evaluating country cases: 


a. Overall United States advantages to be gained, political, eco- 
nomic, and. cultural. 
b. Altruistic gains, 
c. Overall effect on the,U..S. S. R. 
d..The need for countering a owe to internal security. 
e, Alliance commitments.and relations. 
. Applicable alliance threat and strategy. 
If not organized alliance, regional importance, threat, and 
in oe 
h. Desired force contribution to collectively fakeneed allied 
po 
Ability to receive and maintain weapons and equipment, 
; Willingness to aceept United States country team, or 
k. United States willingness to’ waive close review and 
supervision. 
], Chances of subsequently phasing out aid because of reduced 
threat or improvement in country’s economy. 
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m. Anticipated cost of buildmg and maintaining force level. 
n. Effect. on country’s economy. 

o. Consequences of future discontinuance, 

p. Impact of current pricing policy. 

q. Effect of new weapons on military plans. 

r. Diplomatic gain anticipated. 

s. Tangible gain in terms of bases or other concessions. 


In connection with some of the factors enumerated above, the panel 
desires to make this additional comment: The panel has considered 
the problem of giving countries weapons and equipment which are not 
best suited to their individual needs or to United States military objec- 
tives. It is recognized that we sometimes give aid which falls into 
this category. For example, a given country may insist on receiving a 
particular type of ships or aircraft, for prestige reasons, or because 
its neighbor has them, even though the country is unable to maintain 
the ships or aircraft and though this type of aid does not strictly fit 
into the pattern of overall balanced forces. The United States some- 
times accedes to these requests because of its need for bases or other 
concessions, or for other political and economic considerations which 
have validity. 


17. Internal subversion and military aid 


In some countries, particularly underdeveloped ones, the political 
and economic instability is such that internal subversion is the primary 
threat. Once again, this situation can be uncovered only through 
country-by-country analysis. Paragraph 17 reflects the agreement of 
the panel with conclusions and recommendations under this heading 
in the Systems Analysis Corp. study. 


19. Matching funds 


This recommendation, of course, relates to the question of how much 
bargaining we can do with military aid. 

The panel feels that, although it may not be advisable or possible 
for us to bargain for subsidiary objectives with the totality of our aid, 
for example, by withholding all aid or threatening to terminate the 
program in a given country, still there is a good deal of bargaining 
that can be done “around the edges.” 

Where such bargaining is in our interest, it is important that recip- 
ient countries recognize that they are our partners in common de- 
fense, and that they should manifest this by themselves contributing 
in some proportion to the amount we contribute. A recipient country 
may be unable to manufacture its own ammunition, for example—but 
in such a case, where we supply ammunition, it might be reasonable 
for us to require the recipient to build the necessary ammunition- 
storage facilities. 


II. Marrers Nor Surrictentty Coverep BY THE Two Sruptirs 


1. A comprehensive picture of the extent to which long-range plan- 
ning in military aid programs has been attempted in the executive 
branch despite the 1-year funding limitation. 

2. Analysis of the impact of the military aid program on individual 
countries. In this connection, the reports did not sufficiently stress the 
futility of attempting to devise universally applicable criteria on 
which to evaluate programs in individual countries. 
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3. Analysis of the extent to which weapons and equ — in the 
hands of our allies have become or are becoming obsolete; analysis 
of the relative cost of repairing worn-out weapons and equipment as 
opposed to replacing these items either in kind or with more modern 
Ww oe and equipment. 

_4. Analysis of the adequacy of logistical backup for sustained opera- 
at 

The attempt to attain balanced forces for an alliance as a whole 

as ‘ditinrcahed from balanced forces for an individual country, an 
the difficulties sometimes encountered because of the national pride 
factor involved. 

6. The effectiveness of the NATO “annual review” system and the 
need outside of NATO for some more effective system of evaluating 
— requirements and country performance. 

The importance in planning military aid programs of continu- 
ously evaluating the capabilities of the C ‘ommunist bloc. 

8. The need in the military aid program for a point of central re- 
sponsibility in the executive go for the purpose of continuously 
evaluating the program from an economic, political, and military 
point of view. 


III. Potnrs Tovccuep Upon in THE Two Srupirs on Wuicu PANEL 
Dip Nor Consiwer Ir Appropriate or Freastpte tro Reacn Recom- 
MENDATIONS OR CONCLUSIONS 


1. The panel considers that it is inappropriate to comment on the 
merits of strategic plans. 

2. The panel befloves that comments on the new pricing policy 
would be premature, but wishes to point out that practices developed 
under the old policy were sometimes harmful to the aid program. 

3. The panel did not specifically take up the question of dealing with 
regimes havmg political philosophies different from our own, believ- 
ing, as stated in the panel’s conclusions and recommendations, that 
universal criteria are inapplicable in these cases as in others. 

4. Except for the comments set out in the panel’s conclusions and 
recommendations with respect to the possibility of increased costs, the 
panel did not discuss the impact of military aid on the United States 
economy and its resources. 
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CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE Crry or NEw York, 
INstTiruTE OF WAR AND PEACE STUDIEs, 


New York, N. Y., December 20, 1956. 


The CHAIRMAN, 


SpecraL Commirree To Srupy THE Fortien Arp Procram, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: Pursuant to the agreement made October 1, 
1956, between the Institute of War and Peace Studies of Columbia 
University and the Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, created July 11, 1956, by Senate Resolution 285, I submit 
herewith a report entitled “Military Assistance and the Security of 
the United States, 1947-56.” 

It would be invidious to single out for special mention any of the 
many present and former Government officials who were extremely 
helpful in the preparation of this report. Special mention, however, 
has to be made of the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in giving Dr. William W. Marvel a leave of absence. Dr. Marvel 
and I are coauthors of this report. Dr. Glenn H. Snyder, Elizabeth 
Stabler, and Barbara Turbington of the institute staff participated 
in its preparation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiii1aM T. R. Fox, 
Director, Institute of War and Peace Studies, 
Columbia University. 
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MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND THE SECURITY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1947-56 





I, SUMMARY 


1. The United States must provide military aid to its free world 
partners well in advance of an actual war crisis if it is to provide 
it at all. 


The “two camp” pattern of today’s world politics, the length 
of time which under prevailing conditions of military technology 
it takes for a major rearmament effort to bear fruit, the dis- 
parity in productive capacity between the United States and other 
nations of the free world whose centers of population lie closer 
to the Soviet Union, the American interest in their survival for 
moral and political reasons as well as for strategic reasons, and 
the prospect that a new world war’s decisive phases would come 
long before wartime mobilization could produce effective military 
power all mean that in its decisions regarding military aid the 
United States passes “the point of no return” many years before 
the moment of supreme peril. 


. The case in pr inciple for military aid, as indeed for every other 
means of promoting the survival and fighting capabilities of other 
states threatened by Soviet aggression, is easy to make. The issue is not 
whether or not military aid-is in general a good thing but what kind 


of aid it is in the American interest to offer, to which countries, and 
for how long. 


Even on the narrowest calculation of United States self- 
interest, the United States could not sit idly by while its over- 
seas friends and allies were being swallowed up by a Soviet 
aggressor. 


3. So long as there are wide differences of opinion among those 
debating foreign aid regarding foreign policy and military strategy, 
there will be equally wide differences of opinion on the aid program. 


There is no yardstick to measure the “rightness” or “wrongness” 
of major military aid proposals unless there is prior agreement 
on basic foreign policy and military strategy. Aid proposals will 
doubtless continue to reflect the full range of views on policy 
and strategy which one would expect to find in a vigorous 
democracy. 


American commitments made in 1949 under the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the closely related decision to initiate a mutual defense 
assistance program both reflected a belief that first priority had to 
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be given to increasing military strength in Western Europe so that 
it would be more than a trip wire for atomic counterattack in response 
to a Soviet advance. 


Increased military strength in Western Europe would, it was 
believed, help greatly to restore the morale and spirit of the peo- 
ple there, and economic recovery could then be vigorously and 
confidently my This recovery would in time provide the 
long-range basis for a reconstruction of European military 
strength on a more nearly self-sustaining basis. Meanwhile, it 
would make smaller wars seem less profitable to the aggressor, 
while the North Atlantic Treaty would seem to increase the risk 
that a small aggression in Europe might call down atomic re- 
taliation in Russia. 


5. The aid program in 1949 seemed to be limited in time, in scope, 
and in magnitude; but the dramatic events in world politics since that 
date have transformed it into a multipurpose and continuing instru- 
ment of American diplomacy. 


The defeat of Nationalist China on the Asiatic mainland, the 
wars in Korea and Indochina, and the development of Soviet 
atomic power indicated that the Communist threat had intensi- 
fied and had spread. The long-haul concept which has dominated 
defense planning in recent years reflects a belief that the threat 
will persist for a very long time. The aid program could hardly 
pep but reflect these basic changes in the estimate of the Soviet 
threat. 


6. As the focus of the mutual-security program has shifted from 
Europe to Asia, the program has had to be adapted to the general 
characteristics which differentiate the two continents from each other 
and the special characteristics which distinguish particular regions 
and countries in the vast continent of Asia. 


There has not been in most of Asia the same expectation that 
any small war would mushroom into a third world war. With 
the Soviet threat in Asia being continually shifted from one point 
to another on the periphery of the Soviet world, there has prob- 
ably had to be an element of improvisation about aid policy in 
Asia. Coalition military planning and American military aid 
to implement that planning have had to reflect a basic American 
unwillingness to risk huge manpower losses in land warfare in 
Asia. They have also had to reflect the need to meet simultane- 
ously the twin Soviet-inspired threats of attack and subversion. 
Finally, they have had continually to take account of the possibil- 
ity that the aid would, by exacerbating intraregional conflict, play 
into Soviet hands. We have also had to bear in mind that the 
economic, and hence the long-range military, consequences of 
large-scale military aid are very different for the relatively ad- 
vanced economies characteristic of Western Europe and the under- 
developed ones typical of most of Asia. 


7. There is no doubt that the mutual defense assistance program 
has made it possible for friendly nations closer to the Soviet threat 
than the United States to have added military strength to deter, delay, 
or defeat aggression aimed directly at them. It thus enables multiple 
deterrents to be brought to bear on the prospective aggressor. 
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Even if it were true that the United States would be willing to 
risk two-way thermonuclear war, involving atomic retaliation 
on its North American homeland, by using its strategic airpower 
to check a local aggressor, it is not certain that either America’s 
friends or her enemies would believe it. Accordingly if local 
aggression is to be deterred and if it is to be delayed or defeated 
locally, the military power to do so must be kept locally available. 


8. In addition to aiding friendly nations to be stronger, the mutual 
defense assistance program has contributed to improving the securit 
*,* > = . . 5 
position of the United States in a variety of other ways. 


American Armed Forces have newer and better equipment as a 
result of sending used and surplus equipment to aided countries. 
Planning and standardization on a coalitionwide basis have pro- 
gressed more rapidly under the spur of the possible granting or 
withholding of requests for various types of end items. Valuable 
base rights abroad have been secured as a quid pro quo. Certain 
neutral countries have been encouraged to maintain their opposi- 
tion to Soviet demands and certain traditional neutrals have been 
persuaded to participate in coalition security arrangements. 


9. Because the military aid program is not a giveaway program but 
one based solidly upon an estimate of enlightened American self- 
interest, the United States is not free to terminate aid as a means for 
achieving merely subordinate foreign policy objectives. 


Marginal benefits under the aid program may, of course, be 
made conditionally available; and the type and amount of mili- 


tary end items supplied ought to take account of the efficiency 
with which those supplied earlier were used. However, in the 
, face of the all-pervasive Soviet threat almost all objectives not di- 
5 rectly related to security tend to seem subordinate. Thus, as in 
the cases of Spain and Yugoslavia, considerations of ideological 
t fastidiousness may have to be overlooked. 
h 10. In a particular case where an urgent American interest is in- 
volved, there may not be time to develop a program which is in all 
)- respects ideal; but, assuming time, an ideal program would exhibit at 
n least the following characteristics: 
d (a) Whatever level of sacrifice the United States accepts for 
n the maintentance and promotion of national security, allocation 
- between expenditures on our own forces and on foreign aid should 


be such that the last dollar spent on each purchases a comparable 
1. amount of benefit to our foreign and military policy objectives. 
Li- (5) To be effective, the program must be logically related to 


Ly United States national policy and military strategy. Clearly, the 
he effort should not be to create all over the world smaller replicas 
of of America’s own Armed Forces but instead forces spectieainn 
d- adapted to deterring, delaying, and, if possible, defeating local 
Bre aggressions locally. 

(ce) The program must not only be militarily desirable but not 
am be economically or politically self-defeating. 
oat (dq) The program should involve as little improvisation as 
ay, — and preferably should be planned ahead on a 3- to 5-year 
ple asis. This means that foreign aid has to be accepted as being 
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as normal an instrument for achieving foreign policy objectives 
as our own Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

(e) The interallied political and strategic consensus on which 
an effective aid program must be based has continuously to be 
maintained. To limited degree, military assistance is an instru- 
ment which should be used to that end. 

(f) Trends in world politics and military technology which 
increase or reduce the need for aid must be better understood by 
leaders of public opinion, and the dependence of the aid program 
on fortuitously timed crises and dramatic Executive presentations 
lessened. 

(g) The continued stake of the United States in maintaining 
the fighting capacity of its E cna a allies must not be obscured 
by the shift in emphasis in recent years to Asia. (If the defense 
of Western Europe should, for esindagie: require a defense outlay 
beyond the means of that area—and the evidence is plentiful that 
weapons now being developed will be increasingly costly—the 
shift to reimbursable military aid in Europe might have to be 
reversed. ) 

11. It is never possible to measure with precision the military 
consequences of a military aid program in the way, say, that increases 
in the gross national product of a country which has received eco- 
nomic aid can be measured. We would never know with certainty 
until it was too late that a given amount of aid was inadequate or 
the way in which it was spent, ineffective. 

There may, of course, be a variety of ways in which the present 
program’s efficiency may be improved. However, so long as a 
serious security threat remains, so long as deterrence seems to 
work, so long as military assistance continues to prove useful 
in advancing a variety of national purposes, and so long as its 
cost is only about 1 percent of our national income, it would 
appear that the United States is getting a good return on its 
investment. 





II. MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN THE CONTEXT OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Military assistance has loomed large in postwar United States 
foreign policy, by whatever yardstick measured—billions of dollars, 
thousands of American personnel abroad, our expectations of what it 
could accomplish, or our allies’ reliance upon it. Since 1947, Congress 
has appropriated about $46 billion for foreign assistance; of this 
amount, almost exactly half or $23 billion has been for military 
assistance. Among foreign-aid activities, direct military assistance 
and the open participation of the United States in the military buildup 
of its friends and allies have gained the center of the stage. 

Is it possible that the United States has come to rely too heavily 
upon foreign aid, and especially upon military aid, as a means of 
implementing its policies in the world? Or is it possible that we are 
relying too little on military aid? The fact that at least these are 
not unreasonable questions to ask means that the present review of our 
foreign-assistance activities is warranted and timely. 

It is important to remind ourselves that military aid is only one of a 
variety of instruments available to the United States to carry out its 
central objective of promoting the national security. Obviously 
enough, there are other forms of foreign assistance: economic aid 
for rehabilitation, loans for development purposes, and technical assist- 
ance through the provision of advisory personnel. But quite apart 
from these forms of assistance to foreign nations, states can and do use 
a variety of other means: traditional diplomacy; activities in the field 
of information and propaganda, calculated to effect the attitudes of 
people in foreign countries; membership in various kinds of alliances 
and other regional groupings; participation in the United Nations 
and other international organizations; economic pressures and bland- 
ishments (aside from the granting of assistance), all the way from 
relatively mild measures (tariff and exchange manipulations and 
barter deals) to severe economic warfare actions such as blacklisting, 
blockade, and seizure of assets; and finally, of course, application of 
the ultimate sanction, force, whether by demonstration, use in limited 
hostilities or full-scale war. 

These instruments are al] available to the United States for the pro- 
motion of its security, and of course should be used in the most effec- 
tive combination. As the prospects of full-scale war have become 
progressively more horrible to contemplate, there has been a con- 
tinuing quest for that combination of instruments which will most 
effectively deter war as well as provide a means to wage war, if neces- 
sary, at less than absolute levels of destructiveness. 

The upbuilding of military force by the United States and the pro- 
vision of military assistance to its friends and allies are two distinct, 
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but by no means incompatible, ways of pursuing national objectives. 
They involve different problems, have different implications, and may 
have widely different meanings for the success of our policies. <A basic 
consideration, therefore, is where the balance is to be struck between, 
on the one hand, the building up of America’s own military forces and, 
on the other, assistance to friendly nations for the creation and mainte- 
nance of their forces. This balance cannot be easily struck, for it in- 
volves estimates of our allies’ purposes, reliability and fighting effec- 
tiveness as well as estimates of the efficiency of various strategies for 
deterrence and, if necessary, for ultimate victory. The two extremes 
of policy would be, on the one hand, to concentrate singlemindedly on 
creating powerful United States forces based in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, disregarding the whole possibility of reliable allies and the 
enhancement of their military effectiveness; and on the other hand, 
emphasis on the arming of allies even to the point where military 
epnpenent in the hands of American forces had to suffer, presumably 
on the theory of placing the greatest power where it was nearest to, 
and therefore could most quickly be brought to bear upon, the enemy. 
The one extreme suggests “fortress America”; the other, the idea of 
equipping other peoples “to fight our wars.” it is likely that neither 
kind of allocation of our military strength would be as effective in its 
result as one which sought to achieve some kind of balance between 
what we ourselves could do and what we could help our allies do in the 
common cause. 

Assistance to America’s friends and allies can take many forms, and 
it is impossible to go far in discussing military aid programs without 
encountering problems of definition in distinguishing these types of 
aid from one another. The terminological confusion springs in part 
from the close inherent relationship of the vega force of a country 
to its economic productive base. The more one allows one’s thinking 
to become compartmentalized so that one thinks of “economic assist- 
ance” being for economic ends and “military assistance” for military 
ends, the greater the likelihood of magnifying a distinction which may 
be greater in form than in function. Military assistance may have 
important economic consequences, and economic measures may have 
military significance. 

It is clear that the provision of end items ready for combat use 
will create effective military forces much more rapidly than the 
provision of “economic assistance” which would help to build or 
retool factories for the production of military hardware in the aided 
country. Ifthe immediate goal is the development of local defensive 
military strength in one or a number of foreign countries, the decision 
to grant military instead of economic aid is likely to be based on 
timing—not on a real distinction between the end results that either 
method could achieve. 





1 Either method strengthens “our side.’”’ Theoretically, and one hopes practically, there 
may be a third way of achieving the desired balance between Soviet and non-Soviet arms. 
This third way is by negotiated disarmament. The prospects for such negotiated disarma- 
ment were apparently nil in 1949-50. With the rebuilding of the free world’s armed 
strength and the realization on both sides of the costs of two-way thermonuclear war, 
negotiated disarmament may again become practical politics. 

Modernizing the Turkish Army permitted the return to the national labor force of 
surplus soldiers, and highways constructed for the better defense of Turkey have promoted 
trade. Military aid given the Philippines contributed to the crushing of the Huk rebellion 
and Chesehy the reestablishment of public order and the restoration of normal economic 
life. The key to difficulties over base rights in Iceland may be found in helping Iceland 
dispose of its fish and certainly will not be found in the proffer of military aid to its 
nonexistent armed forces. 
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Beyond the obstacles to understanding which the distinction between 
economic and military aid often poses, further complexity has been 
added by the variety of categories of military aid that have been 
established by law or executive order. There is the major category, 
military assistance, usually denoting the supply of military end items 
and training in their use. Other categories are direct forces support, 
defense support (economic assistance to those countries in whose 
defense the United States has concerned itself by making a military 
assistance grant), offshore procurement, additional military produc- 
tion, infrastructure, and facilities assistance. There is also the dis- 
tinction between aid for which the recipient pays and that for which 
he does not, reimbursable and nonreimbursable aid. The differences 
between what is done under these various labels may not in ever 
case be as great as is suggested by the category names, Terminologi- 
cal invention may have been much more a device for meeting transient 
difficulties in the evolution of the program than for making changes 
in the essential character of the operations. It is not at all clear, for 
example, that what was done under “defense support” after the 
passage of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 differed greatly during 
the first few years of the mutual security program from what was 
done as “economic assistance” under the Marshall plan prior to 1951. 
Neither type of assistance was meant to be part of a “giveaway” pro- 
gram. Both, like military assistance, had to find their justification 
in American self-interest. 








It. UNITED STATES SELF-INTEREST AS ULTIMATE 
JUSTIFICATION FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


One thing which the word “military” in the name of the military 
assistance program undoubtedly accomplishes is to make it much more 
difficult for anyone to misunderstand foreign military assistance as 
some kind of lavish charity or giveaway program. Economic aid and 
technical assistance activities are much more susceptible to this mis- 
conception because the raising of living standards and the restoration 
of peacetime productive capacity may seem to be of very great mate- 
rial benefit to the recipients of aid and of relatively little to us. But 
placing arms in the hands of allies to meet a common threat is a 
policy of such patent self-interest, albeit enlightened self-interest, 
that there is apt to be less confusion over motives. Military aid may 
raise a host of new and different problems: the dependability of the 
ally, the possibility that it may upset some delicate internal political 
balance in the recipient country, and the need for prior agreement on 
major strategic plans, for example; but there is little room to believe 
that this heavy expenditure of public funds stems from some twisted 
and misguided sense of altruism and that the expenditure is made 
without reference to our own national security. 

The prominent part played by foreign aid in American security 
policies over the last 10 years reflects a view of America’s role in the 
mid-20th century world which has now become widely accepted. The 
United States has come to recognize that it is not, and can never again 
be, “out of history,” withdrawn from the troubles of the rest of the 
world. As recently as 1940 the hope that this posture could be main- 
tained was indeed widely shared by the American people. New 
nuclear weapons systems and the development of air striking power 
capable of delivering them halfway around the world have, of course, 
removed permanently and completely the inviolability to foreign 
attack which we enjoyed for so many years in our history. But even 
without this nightmare having become a reality, the threat of a 
Soviet-dominated Europe would have been quite sufficient to prevent 
total withdrawal by the United States from the Old World. 

Thus, most Americans agree that our only way of avoiding partici- 
pation in a general war is to prevent that war from ever starting. 
A war that threatened to turn against our side the uneasy balance 
which has existed between the Communist and the free world durin 
most of the postwar years would be so threatening to our nationa 
security that it would be inconceivable for the United States to stand 
aloof. Participation would carry with it the threat that our conti- 
nental homeland would become the target of enemy fission or fusion 
bombs. For the first time in history the maintenance of even minimal 
United States national security seems to require the prevention of 
all-out general war. 

Another lesson we anpear to have learned is that changes in aline- 
ments, territorial holdings, and power structures, brought about by 
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means short of a general war, could have an almost equally deleterious, 
if not so dramatic or immediately apparent, effect. upon national 
security. In geopolitical terms, America fought in two world wars 
to help prevent a consolidation of the European rimland under a 
ingle Kontile power. We have learned what Great Britain accepted 
as the basic tenet of its diplomacy for a hundred years: that a single 
power center which could organize and mobilize the vast resources 
of manpower, raw materials, and productive plant capacity to be 
found in Continental Europe, would be in a position to exert greater 
power than that of any combination which could be formed against 
it. In the postwar years, the potential threat has been the same, only 
more so, ‘The state which has represented that threat since 1945 is 
centrally located in Eurasia and has seemed, by its location, its viru- 
lently hostile ideology, and. its manifest intentions, to be in a position 
to take over little by little most of the great Eurasian land mass. 
Frustration of this design has really been the unifying theme of our 
postwar foreign policy. “Containment,” despite the apparent un- 
popularity in recent years of policies pursued in its name, is a 
continuing goal of American policy. 

The consolidation of all, or a great part, of the Eurasian land mass 
under the totalitarian control of a single hostile state, would con- 
stitute a major peril for United States security. The reason for follow- 
ing a policy of containment was to prevent this from happening. 
But containment could not be a viable policy unless the nations rummed 
around, the Soviet periphery recognized, or could be brought. to 
recognize, the same threat to their independence, and were already 
strongly motivated, or could be motivated, to retain that indepen- 
dence. To resist Soviet blandishments, infiltration, subversion, or 
aggression, those independent nations needed to strengthen them- 
selves in various ways. Most of them, in one way or another, have 
required outside assistance to that end. The point that should not be 
overlooked, however, is their indispensability to the United States 
as allies in carrying out its grand design of frustrating the Soviet 
aggressor. 

Three great material assets distinguish European nations in the 
path of Soviet expansionism from those in the Near East and in south 
and east Asia: strategic location, relatively large pools of skilled man- 
power, and at least potentially, a strong industrial economy. To 
make these human, material and locational resources fully effective 
required assistance from the United States. To have withheld that 
assistance where it was truly needed might well have involved a double 
loss: the loss in effectiveness of the area as a power base and, more 
serious, the loss of allies in the area if, for whatever reason, their 
foreign policy were to take a neutralist turn.? 


1 Recognition of the threat and determination to meet it has not existed everywhere 
along the borders of the free world, for example, in some of the Arab countries, but bring- 
ing about that recognition and stimulating that determination is a task for diplomacy 
rather than for military assistance. Military assistance or the promise of it, can, of 
course, give a recipient government a sense that there is some prospect of meeting the 
Soviet threat successfully and that the effort is worth the immediate sacrifice and the 
immediate risk. 

2The vigorous neutral, who is prepared to resist aggression strongly from whatever 
direction, may be a security asset to the side which knows it will not be the aggressor. 
Sweden and Switzerland are perhaps exemplars of this kind of neutrality. Of course, 
where coalition military planning is essential to effective defense, being even a vigorous 
neutral may not be enough. It is worth distinguishing between this vigorous neutrality 
and neutralism. The weak neutralist, who wishes neither to prepare to defend himself nor 
to take sides, may be a threat to our security. The United States has every reason to seek 
to prevent the rise of such sentiment in, for example, such critically important countries 
as France and India. 
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These several considerations—growing awareness throughout the 
American population that the Nation could no longer stand aloof from 
world politics; the critical importance to our national security of con- 
taining Soviet power and halting territorial aggrandizement; and 
especially the need for effective allies in carrying out this policy—all 

ointed to a posture of constant involvement in the affairs of the world. 

o longer was there a realistic possibility that, by constructing efficient 
machinery for regulating lateeaitenet conduct, we would have at 
hand a means of resolving dangerous situations that arose, with a 
minimum input of our own energy. World politics were not quite 
ready for automation: our involvement was to i on a day-to-day and 
week-to-week basis, with choices full of consequences for our future 
security constantly having to be made. Our new situation required 
simultaneous pursuit of bilateral diplomacy with many nations, 
participation in regional and international organizations, and a readi- 
ness to calculate the impact upon our security position of events and 
developments within our own country and in virtually any other spot 
in the world. 

This is the broad background of our postwar foreign aid programs, 
especially of military assistance, the form of aid most closely and 
self-consciously related to our politico-strategic conceptions. Because 
the world of 1956 presents so many contrasts to that of the immediate 
postwar years when military assistance was born, it is important to 
sketch in the background of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949. 








IV. THE BACKGROUND OF THE MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Although begun on an emergency, “one-shot” basis, the supplying 
of military equipment and training missions to Greece and Turkey, 
following President Truman’s request for funds for this purpose in 
March 1947, really marks the beginning of what proved to be a con- 
tinuing foreign military aid program.’ The first formulation of mili- 
tary aid policy in comprehensive, nonemergency terms was embodied 
in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 

In the period between the enunciation of the Truman doctrine and 
the passage of the mutual defense legislation what seemed to be the 
United States’ greatest strategic asset, from the standpoint of deter- 
ring aggression and preserving the peace, was its atomic monopoly. 
Not only was there the fact of this monopoly; but there was every 
expectation in the West, shared by statesmen and scientists, that it 
would take the Soviet Union many years to explode its first atomic 
weapon. 

In general, there appeared to be considerably less rigidity in the 
alinements and affiliations of nations than was assumed after the out- 
break of the Korean war. Countries of the Near East and south 
Asia were in the process of shaking off their colonial bonds; but before 
1947, relatively few had achieved Fully independent status. The war- 
time coalition was rapidly dissolving, and with the creation of the 
United Nations—an international organization presumably based on 
the principle of universalism and collective great power responsi- 
bility—the United States was not yet engaged in regrouping nations 
or acquiring allies to buttress its own security. The Red army was 
encamped across Eastern Europe; but the consolidation of its satellite 
empire was not yet complete. Events in Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia during 1948 clearly showed that additions to and subtractions 
from the Soviet bloc were still going on. The Iron Curtain had not 
yet been bolted firmly into place. 

Ironically, it was the United States’ first major, carefully planned, 
long-range foreign assistance program that accelerated the “bolting 
down” process. The irony lay in the fact that the first Marshall plan 


1Barlier military aid to the Philippines, China, and Korea had different antecedents. 
The Philippines was a newly independent state which many Americans regarded as our 
protegé and our “‘show-case of democracy” for the Orient and unsatisfied nationalist 
aspirations generally and for which we acknowledged guardian responsibilities. Aid to 
China and Korea should be thought of more as satisfying wartime obligations than as 
steps in devising a new policy for the postwar, or “cold war,” period. In continuing 
ae assistance to China after the war, however, the United States in fact engaged 
in its first major effort to use this instrument to prevent the emergence of an undesired 
(all-Communist) regime. Greece was the second such case. Turkey, on the other hand. 
was the first instance of military aid aimed directly at deterring aggression by the Soviet 
Union itself. Although the Truman doctrine was stated in sweeping terms there was 
resistance in the State and War Departments to the interpretation that it was a “blank 
check to give economic and military aid to any area in the world when the Communists 
show signs of being successful.’’ Aid was to be granted only “where the prospective 
results bear a satisfactory relationship to the expenditure of American resources and 
effort” (Joseph M. Jones, The Fifteen Weeks, New York, 1955, p. 252), 
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proposals called for the Soviet-dominated portion of Europe to join 
in a program for Europe-wide economic revival. Thus, it did not 
seem to have all the “military” overtones of the Greek-Turkey pro- 
gram. Although the promise to come to the aid of victims of aggres- 
sion any time, anywhere, enunciated by President Truman in connec- 
tion with that earlier program, had ‘excited relatively little public 
concern, the military assistance aspect of aid to Greece and Turkey had 
evoked criticism, and in some quarters, vehement protest.? 

As the Marshall plan began to take shape, consequently, there 
seemed to be relief that the United States was concentrating on “good,” 

“positive,” “economic” things for Europe, and turning its back on 
the suspect military measures which had loomed so large in the dis- 
cussion of Greek-Turkish aid. Furthermore, these “good” measures— 
providing food, rebuilding factories and agriculture, improving stand- 
ards of living, and helping meet foreign- exchange deficits—gave the 
Marshall plan another virtue. It was not only a"? Ww ay to prevent the 
western spread of communism in Europe, but, in according with a 
concept of the economic causation of communism, then highly fash- 
ionable, it was “the” way to do so. 

There were other persuasive arguments for the Marshall plan. 
Aside from the humanitarian one, that it is wrong not to help one’s 
less-fortunate brothers when one is in a position to do so, two of the 
arguments had military implications. The first was that during the 
limited period of the American atomic monopoly Europe was ‘tem- 
porarily freed from the necessity of defending itself, and had a special 
never-to-be-repeated opportunity to strengthen the productive base of 
its economy and therefore to expand its ‘ultimate milits ary potential. 
The other was that the greater the increase in East-West trade, which 
increase would follow from Europewide acceptance of the Marshall 
plan, the greater the interdependence of Eastern and Western Europe 
and the harder the Eastern countries would be for the Soviet Union to 
digest and utilize for possible war. 

During the period from June 1947 until April 1948, when the Mar- 
shall plan received the necessary congressional blessing, the Soviet 
Union proceeded to make clear its posture vis-a-vis Western Europe. 
Shortly after Secretary Marshall’s offer, Russia forced her Eastern 
European satellites to refuse the proffered aid. The Soviet Union’s 
neighbors in Eastern E urope apparently would have welcomed this 
assistance from the United States, but their refusal at Moscow’s be- 
hest dramatized their satellite relationship. 

In February 1948 occurred the coup d’etat by which the Commu- 
nists took over full control of the Government of Czechoslovakia. 
This seizure of power galvanized opinion in the West. Any doubts 
that had remained as to the necessity of Marshall plan aid for Europe 
vanished. It won new support not because Marshall plan aid was 
thought to be proof against coups of the Czech type, but because it was 
the one positive program offered to combat the spread of Soviet power. 
As Western Europeans and Americans had this and further demon- 
strations of Soviet capabilities and intentions—as expressed, for ex- 





2There was also widespread concern that the United Nations had been ignored as a 
possible vehicle for aid; by acting through the United Nations, the United States would, 
in the eves of some, have purged its assistance proposals of implications of power politics 
or American imperiel expansion to offset British imperial contraction. 
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ample, in the effort to seal off Berlin from the West in the summer and 
fall of 1948—and as they realized in contrast how ponderously the 
process of economic recovery would inevitably proceed, they were im- 
pelled, even before Marshall plan aid had begun to flow, to consider 
what else was necessary to secure Western Europe. 

The North Atlantic Treaty and the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram constituted the answer ultimately devised by the West to the 
intensified Soviet threat as manifested in Soviet rejection of the Mar- 
shall plan, organization of the Cominform in 1947, the Czech coup, 
and the Berlin blockade of 1948. Arriving at this answer took time, 
Tt was April 1949, more than a year after the Czechoslovak coup, that 
the North Atlantic Treaty was signed; it was August 1949 before it 
was ratified by a sufficient number of signatories to enter into effect. 
Two more months elapsed before legislation authorizing a military- 
assistance program was passed by Congress in October 1949. 

It was not an accident that the two programs were adopted at 
almost the same time. The manner in which the security plans of 
the West were developed, especially within the American Govern- 
ment, resulted in tying the treaty and the aid program together, vir- 
tually into a single package. The Communist seizure of Czechoslo- 
vakia was followed the next month by the signing of the Brussels 
Treaty, organizing Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg into a military defensive arrangement called Western 
Union. Official American reaction was immediate. On the very day 
representatives of the five nations were signing the Brussels Treaty, 
President Truman addressed Congress and, while asking a renewal 
of draft legislation and additional funds for a new military buildup 
in the United States, acknowledged the readiness of the United 
States to help the Western Union powers in improving their defense 
capabilities. In June of 1948 the so-called Vandenberg resolution 
signified Senate approval of United States efforts to join with like- 
minded countries of Western Europe in new defensive arrangements. 

At this point, the Berlin blockade and the defection of Yugoslavia 
from the Soviet bloc provided two new stimuli. The first under- 
scored the urgent need for action, and the second suggested that an 
opportunity existed to encourage other satellites, as well as Yugo- 
slavia, to resist Soviet control, if the West could demonstrate cohesive 
vigor and purpose. 

In September 1949, while the Mutual Defense Assistance Act was 
still before Congress, the first explosion of an atomic weapon by the 
Soviet Union was announced. Whatever assumptions regarding the 
place of the American atomic monopoly underlay the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the military-assistance program, this event revealed to 
all the world that the end of that monopoly was approaching. One 
can only speculate on the impact of this event upon the attitudes of 
the Members of Congress who were then deliberating the military- 
assistance bill. The Mutual Defense Assistance Act, which like the 
Marshal] plan legislation had been up to the last minute the object 
of many doubts and criticisms by the legislators, was passed less than 
a month later. 

Finally, the aggression from North Korea in June of 1950 was per- 
haps the most decisive stimulus of all to Western rearmament. It 
gave the Western powers a painful lesson as to the magnitude and 
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the geographic dispersion of the threat they faced and as to the mag- 
nitude of the sacrifice that would be necessary to meet this expanded 
challenge. 

We have already said that the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
military-assistance program were tied together from the beginning. 
The end of the American atomic monopoly and the beginning of the 
Korean war had a powerful effect on both. Together, they provided 
not only spurs to rearmament but imperatives to intensify Western 
ote defense planning within the North Atlantic Treaty frame- 
work. 








V. MAJOR ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE MUTUAL 
DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


What did responsible officials of the United States Government orig- 
inally expect this program to accomplish, when they were formulating 
and presenting it during those earlier years? So long as its objectives 
remain unfulfilled, has the program been persistently maintained and 
adequately supported? What modifications, if any, in policies regard- 
ing military assistance were necessary in view of the changes that have 
yen in world politics since 1950, and have these revisions been 
made 

In the case of the North Atlantic Treaty and the military aid pro- 
gram in support of it, congressional and public discussion was suffi- 
ciently extensive for most of the basic assumptions to be clearly and 
publicly articulated. They will be presented under four headings: (1) 
the geographical area of priority; (2) the relation of military aid to 
economic recovery ; (3) the security threat to Western Europe; and (4) 
the American strategy of multiple deterrents, mutually reinforcing. 


A. THE GEOGRAPHICAL AREA OF PRIORITY 


Western Europe was the priority area, not because it was the only 
likely target of Soviet expansionist drives, but because it was an area 
where (a) the free world had most to lose if successful aggression took 
place, and (b) effective countermeasures could be most constructively 
and quickly taken. 

The primacy of Europe in American security calculations—an as- 
sumption frequently stated in connection with Greek-Turkish aid and 
the Marshall plan—continued to prevail. United States policymakers 
were operating within the framework of the “Europe first” thinking 
which characterized our grand strategy during World War II. Again 
and again during these early postwar years, American spokesmen 
made the point that the loss to the Soviet bloc of the t industrial 
complex of Western Europe would be the one development which 
would erhaps irretrievably tip the scales of the power balance in 
favor of our opponents. 

But it was not only the fact that this was the region of the world the 
loss of whose material power would be most critical for the United 
States; it was also the conviction that in Western Europe—more than 
in the Near East, south Asia, and the Far East—there were values to be 
secured which these peoples shared with Americans. Collectively they 
possessed great industrial strength which needed to be restored throug 
retooling and rebuilding. Perhaps most important of all, the nations 
of Western Europe shared with the United States such western tradi- 
tions as free government and respect for human ee? These were 
nations “like the United States,” a fact which made their survival a 
good thing in itself and one which meant that in a common rearma- 
ment effort there would be a minimum of cultural barriers to surmount. 
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The prospect was real that in this part of the world, “self-help and 
mutual aid” could become an actuality. In sum, Western Europe was 
where the United States had most to lose—in terms of damage to its 
own security position if the countries of that area became, by whatever 
process, appendages of the Soviet Empire—and most to gain from eco- 
nomic and military assistance because the essential preconditions for 
an effective program were present. 


B. THE RELATION TO MILITARY AID OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The military and economic recovery of Western Europe were inter- 
dependent. The military buildup in Western Europe was universally 
recognized as being closely dependent upon economic recovery. But 
especially after the Czech coup and the Berlin blockade, it was also 
argued that the.achievement of some degree.of defensive military ca- 
pability was a prerequisite of rapid economic recovery and a necessity 
af the fruits of economic recovery were to be protected. 

Statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic correctly understood that 
without the revival of the economies of the Western European coun- 
tries there would be-no basis for sustaining military power in any sig- 
nificant degree. During discussions of the Marshall plan, and no Tore 
even earlier, the ultimate military implications of European economic 
recovery were clearly articulated. But it was also understood that even 
in the short run, in view of the threatening behavior of the Soviet 
Union, single-minded concentration on economic recovery was not a 
viable policy. 

This assumption that something was necessary beyond economic 
assistance and recovery, was based partly on a belief that the process 
of recovery itself was being seriously retarded by the fear that gripped 
Western Europe as it lay defenseless in the shadow of Soviet armed 
might. It was thought important to restore the confidence of those 
whose decisions were crucial in the process of recovery itself—manage- 
ment, investors, labor, government officials. The Czechoslovak coup, 
the Berlin blockade, the persistent refusal of the Soviet Government 
to come to any agreement on the reunification of Germany, and the 
Soviet atomic explosion of September 1949—all of these things served 
to remind Western Europe of the hostile intentions and military capa- 
bilities of Russia. Why strain and sacrifice to accelerate economic 
recovery and rebuild the national defenses when there was such a 
strong possibility that all might be lost to the Soviet aggressor? Hav- 
ing so recently gone through the successive experiences of enemy occu- 

ation and friendly liberation, the people of Western Europe could 
hardly be expected to provide the labor, capital, and overall human 
energy required for economic recovery while facing the danger that 
they might suddenly discover they had been rebuilding their econo- 
mies for the benefit of Soviet captors. President Truman reflected 
this belief when he declared that “however well conceived our economic 
programs may be, they cannot succeed unless there is some assurance 
against the outbreak of aggression.” John Foster Dulles concurred 
when he urged before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty because it would “do much to 
abolish fear” and thus “pave the way to reducing the cost and duration 


1 Speech at Little Rock, Ark., June 11, 1949. 
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of the European recovery program.” In these terms, the inhibiting 
effect of Western European insecurity on the recovery effort was ex- 
plained by American spokesmen. 

But the danger went even beyond this: it was further argued that 
the very process of recovery would itself increase the danger of ag- 
gression against Western Europe. On the one hand, it was feared that 
the Soviets would see in Western European economic recovery only 
a rebuilding of the foundations of military strength. To the extent 
that the twin processes of economic recovery and potential military 
revival embraced Western Germany, the specter that traditionally 
haunted Russia would be raised. From the Soviet viewpoint, it might 
be well to strike before any such opposing military strength could 
be created. 

There was another way in which economic recovery was thought to 
increase the likelihood of a direct military move against Western 
Europe. Events since the Second World War had demonstrated, and 
the February 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia had dramatized, both the 
role of strong local Communist Parties in Soviet aggrandizement and 
Soviet preference for internal, subversive seizures of power as against 
outright aggression requiring the Red army to move across national 
frontiers. To the degree that the European recovery program was 
successful, however, it would progressively foreclose the chances for 
successful subversion. Unemployment would be reduced; living 
standards would be raised ; consumers goods would become more abun- 
dant; and in general, dislocation, instability and misery, on which 
communism was presumed to flourish, would diminish. Thus, with its 
preferred instrumentality, the local Communist Parties, rendered less 
effective, and with its preferred means of action, internal subversion, 
ever less likely to succeed, the Soviet Union might turn to adopt more 
direct, if more risky, measures. 

This 1948-49 analysis which pointed to the need for a military 
buildup in Western Europe, can be restated briefly as follows: until 
the fear of Soviet aggression that pervaded Western Europe could be 
dispelled, economic revival could not be expected to go forward at 
anything like the pace necessary to create within the foreseeable 
future, the foundations of long-run economic, political, and military 
power. To the extent that economic recovery was nevertheless 
achieved, this would increase the “prize for aggression” (by making 
these countries more valuable possessions for the Soviet Union) and at 
the same time gradually reduce the likelihood that communism would 
prevail through the tactics of subversion and infiltration. But West- 
ern Europe, unable to defend itself, was fully exposed to military 


aggression and the danger was believed to be that the Soviets would 
be tempted to try it. 


C. THE SECURITY THREAT TO WESTERN EUROPE 


Underlying the official American analysis of the security threat to 
Western Europe were certain assumptions concerning the behavior 
to be expected of any totalitarian aggressor. 

Footnoting their assertions with frequent references to the dictator- 
ships of the interwar period, American statesmen expressed the con- 


viction that any powerful totalitarian regime has unlimited ambi- 
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tions to expand. However, it would turn to the big war only as a last 
resort, or would bring it on by miscalculation of the reactions of other 
great powers. Denied the opportunity to subvert, its next preferred 
strategy would always be to engage in swift, low-cost, piecemeal ag- 
gression; it would be tempted only by a situation where prospective 

ins clearly overbalanced probable costs. Recalling the failure of 
the democracies to stand up to Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese, 
United States spokesmen Jeclared that potential aggressors—ordi- 
narily being unprepared deliberately to precipitate the major war— 
ogield: be deterred from undertaking even minor aggression if the 
costs were made sufficiently high and it were made absolutely clear 
that the consequence of any aggressive move would be the imposition 
of those costs. In brief, the dictator would probably stop short if he 
could be convinced that all paths to expansion were high-toll roads. 

These assumptions regarding the typical behavior of aggressive dic- 
tatorships helped to define a proper strategy to counter the threat to 
Western European security and national integrity. The essence of 
that strategy was to deter and therefore prevent aggression by in- 
creasing the price which the aggressor would have to pay in trying to 
acquire his new prize. 


D. THE AMERICAN STRATEGY OF MULTIPLE DETERRENTS, MUTUALLY 
REINFORCING 


The strategy of the United States in meeting the threat to its na- 
tional security which stemmed from the military weakness of West- 
ern Europe, looked to a collaborative effort with its allies involving 
a system of multiple deterrents. 


1. United States atomic power as a deterrent 


It was widely assumed from 1946 to 1949 that United States atomic 
ower was the principal, if not the only, deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
he United States 6th Fleet’s restless patrolling of the Eastern Medi- 

terranean during this period underlined the United States atomic po- 
tential. In Europe, for example, America’s atomic arsenal was evi- 
dently viewed as an effective deterrent, for while the European 
recovery program (ERP) was being planned and adopted, there was 
little discussion of filling in the military power vacuum in Western 
Europe. Instead, discussion focused on the role of ERP in eliminating 
conditions that made the European democracies susceptible to sub- 
version or indirect aggression. The recovery program thus comple- 
mented the deterrent effect of American atomic strength. 

After the Czech coup, Western Europe acutely feared being quickly 
overrun by the Red army and having to endure again the painful 
process of liberation. United States atomic power did not seem to be 
a sufficient shield and protector without some commitment as to the 
circumstances under which that air atomic power would be used. 

The prospective end of the American monopoly position, of course, 
magnified this fear many times over. An approaching atomic balance 
would drastically reduce, if not altogether remove, the only real de- 
terrent Western Europeans felt they had to depend on against the pos- 
sibility of Soviet aggression. The reason, of course, is that as Soviet 
atomic capability grew, Soviet and West European governments 
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alike would begin to doubt that the United States would risk the 
retaliatory destruction of its own big cities to save Berlin or the other 
great cities of Europe from nonatomic attack. Thus even prior to 
the revelation in September 1949 that the Soviet Union had exploded 
its first atomic device, there was felt to be a gap in the West’s system 
of deterrents. 


2. The North Atlantic Treaty as a deterrent 


The North Atlantic Pact was the first peacetime treaty of alliance 
signed by the United States since the earliest days of the Republic. 
This commitment went a long way toward reassuring America’s part- 
ners in Western Europe of assistance in the event of Soviet aggression. 
It also accomplished several related purposes. First, it converted the 
possibility or presumption of United States intervention in case of 
aggression in Western Europe or the Mediterranean area into a virtual 
certainty. The united West had drawn the line across which potential 
aggressors should step only at their peril. Second, the treaty was a 
solemn testimony of American determination to remain involved in 
European affairs. The 20-year commitment went well beyond the 4- 
year lifetime originally ordained for the Marshall plan, and a great 
deal further than the stopgap or short-term measures which had mark- 
ed United States intervention in Europe before 1948, It offered our 
new allies assurance against the possible resurgence of withdrawal 
or isolationist tendencies in the United States itself. Third, the treaty 
pledged the Western European signatories to a long-term cooperative 
effort in partnership with the United States and Canada, and thus 
offered the North American signatories assurance against the develop- 
ment of neutralist tendencies—or at least, against the effective impact 
of such tendencies on the foreign policies of those countries. It was 
generally accepted in the United States that the North Atlantic 
Treaty allies on neither side of the Atlantic could accomplish their 
task of countering the Soviet challenge by “going it alone.” The 
strength of the new commitment thus lay in the reciprocal need of 
Western Europe and North America for each other. 


3. Coalition military effort as a deterrent 


The treaty and the related military-assistance program were based 
on a further assumption that the Soviet Union could be more effec- 
tively deterred by balanced military forces created through a coali- 
tion effort and deployed to a large extent in Western Europe, than by 
United States Armed Forces, even of the size and striking power that 
the same American investment could create, the major part of which 
would presumably be stationed on the American Continent in advance 
of the outbreak of hostilities. In undertaking the European recovery 
program, the United States recognized the economic debility of West- - 
ern Europe. It required little imagination to comprehend that coun- 
trtes whose economic systems were so nearly prostrated, could not en- 
tertain the notion of launching a major—or indeed, even a minor— 
rearmament program on their own accounts. Ifthe stability, freedom, 
and integrity of those countries were in fact indispensable to United 
States security, and if one of the requirements of maintaining those 
conditions was local military strength in being, then there was no 
alternative to United States assistance. 
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4. Mutual reinforcement of deterrents 


Each of these three measures for deterrence, developed to persuade 
the Soviets that the penalties for aggression would outweigh the gains, 
had a separate rationale of its own. But the major premise—the 
unifying assumption underlying this whole effort—was that Western 
defensive mie would be maximized through the interaction 
and mutual reinforcement of these deterrents. 

A basic assumption originally underlying military aid, it will be 
recalled, was that United States atomic power, alone or in combina- 
tion with the pledge of the North Atlantic Treaty, would not be ade- 
quate to defend the countries of Western Europe. Conforming to 
the behavior pattern of all totalitarian aggressors, it was expected the 
Russians would automatically seek to avoid general war and would 
send the Red army westward only on the caleulation of a quick and a 
relatively cheap victory. Consequently, if aggression occurred at all, 
it would be launched when conditions favored the achievement of 
Soviet objectives in a matter of days. Thus it was not simply thé 
possibility of being conquered, occ ‘upied, and then subjected to another. 
liberation that fanned the wave of anxiety sweeping Western Europe; 
it was above all the fear that the aggression would be successfully 

carried out so swiftly that United States atomic power would to all 
intents and purposes ‘be neutralized. 

Should Soviet or satellite divisions occupy the major cities of West- 
ern Europe quickly enough, they would have rendered themselves “in- 
vulnerable” to atomic attack. "This is simply because Europe would 
hardly want to be “saved” by bringing nuclear destruction to Paris, 
Frankfort, Brussels, The Hague, Rome, or Vienna even if it were 
American rather than Russian bombs that wrought the destruction. 

To be sure, if the United States were prepared to launch a major air 
atomic offensive against the Soviet Union—which, when the era of 
“nuclear parity and plenty” arrived, would instantaneously make 
United States cities targets for Soviet atomic attack—and if this kind 
of offensive alone were enough to bring Russia to her knees, then our 
allies might be effectively liberated by atomic power without them- 
selves experiencing atomic destruction. But there was no certainty in 
1949, on either side of the Atlantic, that atomic bombardment alone 
and quickly could defeat the Soviet Union. In that case, there seemed 
little prospect that the state of siege in Western Europe could be 
lifted. The Red army was famous during the war for its ability to 
draw on local, sources of supply and “live off the land” for long pe- 
riods; and there was little reason to count on any loss of capability 
on this score. To Europeans, therefore, American atomic power, in- 
cluding a treaty guaranty of its swift application, fell considerably 
short of the mark. 

What would make the difference was local defensive strength in 
Western Europe—nilitary force in being, on the ground, blocking the 
path to speedy victory for the Red army. It was unnecessary to seek 
parity with the Soviet Union. The purpose of local defensive strength 
in Western Europe was not to throw the enemy back across the Elbe, 
or even the Rhine; it was to increase the cost of aggression thus hope- 
fully deterring the Russians from ever undertaking it, and if they 
did invade, to slow down their advance. Thus Soviet victory: and 
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occupation would be delayed until United States power, including 
atomic power, could be brought to bear and defeat the aggression. 

Thus, it was possible to plan the original mutual defense assistance 
program in terms of a “minimum force concept.” Military defense 

capability of that magnitude could perhaps be created on the basis of 
United States- supplied end-items without gravely distorting and re- 
tarding the recovery effort. The legislation establishing the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program asserted the “clear priority” of economic 
recovery ; and during mueh of the first year American spokesmen reit- 
erated the intention of keeping rearmament' in second place. In this 
way, a military buildup in the short run was kept consistent with the 
restoration of the only possible foundation for actual local military 
strength in Western Europe in the long run—a vigorous, productive, 
expanding economy. And likewise, this concept, it was hoped, would 
minimize competition between the economic and military programs 
for manpower, financial resources, raw materials, and for congres- 
sional approval of requests for funds. The minimum force concept 
and the “clear priority” of economic recovery were not destined to 
endure for many months, but they are important to understanding 
the form and scope of military aid at the outset. 

There remains to be considered one final range of considerations, 
the several ways in which the kind of program proposed was expected 
to result in greater overall security for the West than a mere summing 
up of the resources and forces contributed by each nation would sug- 
gest. These “bonus” increments of strength were expected to accrue in 
three ways. 

First, considerable advantage would be gained from detailed coali- 
tion planning and strategic deploy ment of forces well in advance of 
aggression or outbreak of war. Inthe two world wars of this century, 
both of them lasting several years, American participation in advance 
joint planning among the prospective allies was less critical. Having 
great military potential, but limited forces in being, the United States 
still had time to make its potential decisive. It could build up its 
own forces and provide aid to its partners after the war had gone on for 
2 or 3 years, and after events had made clear where American in- 
terests lay. But after the advent of atomic, and especially hydrogen 
weapons, one could no longer count on a protracted war. In the new 
era, the whole issue might well be decided in a matter of hours, or at 
most, days. Preparedness at the outset, not potential for development, 
became the critical factor. This meant that for a nation to use its 
superior mobilization base, it had to do a whole series of military- 
related things in peacetime that previously would not have been 
thought appropriate except in war. Military aid in a framework of 
interallied collaboration was one of the things that logically had to be 
pushed back farther and farther into peacetime. Thus, because of the 
time factor of war in the atomic weapons age, advance preparedness 
was an essential element of power if the test came. 

Secondly, an additional increment of strength was expected to ac- 
crue to the West from integration of effort in the creation of balanced, 
collective forces—a central premise of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the mutual defense assistance program. American spokesmen in- 
sisted during the early days of the arms program that there was a 
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at difference between mere coordination and actual integration: 

e latter required standardization of equipment and training, the 
prior meshing of forces supplied by different countries into combat 
units, and a much firmer consensus on central strategic concepts. Only 
by being simultaneously a party to the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
source of military equipment provided under the mutual defense as- 
sistance pa could the United States effectively push its allies 
toward the necessary integration of effort. 

Finally, it was expected that added strength would be derived from 
the operation of a kind of “national security multiplier.” American 
manpower was relatively expensive to train and maintain, and in 
relation to America’s productive capacity, it was in short supply. In 
Europe, the exact reverse was true, and emphatically so down to about 
1952. The military assistance program therefore could be considered 
to embody the principle of division of labor and comparative advan- 
tage: end-items from America would help the Western European 
allies make up their deficiencies in material, thus enabling their man- 

ower to be effectively used.2 This is not to imply that the United 

tates had embarked on the hiring of mercenaries; on the contrary, its 
own troops would ultimately be involved in any conflict in Europe. 
The need was to arrive at that combination of manpower and equip- 
ment, contributed from each side of the Atlantic, which gave the great- 
est total effective military power with the least input of effort and 
resources. Before 1950, there were complementary “surpluses”: of 
manpower in parts of Western Europe where unemployment was high, 
notably Italy; and of military equipment in the United States, espe- 
cially during the first years of military aid, when many of the end-items 
delivered abroad were from surplus stocks. It could reasonably be 
argued that a program which put both “surpluses” into “active duty” 
was sensible and economical.® 

Along with a large available manpower pool, another “advantage” 

sessed by the European powers was strategic location. By becom- 
ing allied with those countries, the United States pushed its own stra- 
tegic frontiers many thousands of miles farther east, thereby improv- 
ing its defensive position materially. 

‘he major strategy for defense of the West that grew out of these 
assumptions may be recapitulated in several sentences. The job was 
first to increase local military strength in Western Europe so that it 
would be more than a tripwire for atomic counterattack in response to 
the Soviet advance; this would help greatly to restore the morale and 





2 Admiral Radford summarized this concept succinctly in 1955 while testifying before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“If we are to be adequately prepared and simultaneously maintain a stable economy for 
the long pull, our forces must generally complement each other and constitute balanced 
forces on a global scale. 

“This balance can best be attained by each nation contributing to the pool those forces 
and facilities that it is most proficient and best capable of developing. In view of our 
vast industrial capacity, technological ability and limited manpower, we believe that the 
most effective contribution which the United States is capable of making consists of 
complex technical weapons and equipment, modern air and naval power, and highly mobile 
offensive combat forces, backed by the Ready Reserves. On the other hand, we feel that 
the other allied nations can most efficiently provide in their own and adjacent countries 
the bulk of the defensive ground forces and local naval and air power” (United States, 
84th Cong., Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings * * * on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1955, p. 98). 

8’ This point may apply with even greater force, of course, when one considers American 
military aid to certain underdeveloped countries. 
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spirit of the people there, and economic recovery could then be vigor- 
ously and confidently pursued ; and this recovery effort would in time 
provide the basis for the real reconstruction of European military 
power, so that ultimately United States aid would be unnecessary. 
Thus military assistance was viewed as a kind of fulcrum from which 
leverage would be exerted to accomplish a series of objectives. It 
would make smaller wars less profitable to the aggressor and at the 
same time would add to the deterrent effect of American air atomic 
power by forcing the aggressor to realize that the launching of a 
“small” attack was most likely to bring on the big war. 
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VI. CHANGING PERSPECTIVES ON MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS: 1950-56 


The analysis of the assumptions underlying the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program has dealt almost exclusively with military aid in 
the context of Western Europe. This may appear anomalous in 1956 
when the proportion of American military assistance going to NATO 
countries is small in comparison with what it was or with what now 
goes to other regions. The explanation is simple. In 1948 and 1949, 
‘American concern and anxiety were directed to Europe, for reasons 
already explained. So it was with respect to that continent that the 
rationale for military aid was formulated and articulated. After 1950, 
and especially after 1952, the Far East and the Near East rapidly grew 
in importance in Ameri an foreign policy, and correspondingly in the 
shares of military assistance allocated to them. What has happened 
to the basic assumptions underlying a program developed for Europe 
as the focus of the program has shifted to Asia? The North Atlantic 
Treaty and the mutual defense assistance program, one, a long-term 
treaty, and the other, an operating program subject to annual con- 
gressional renewal, have continued through the years to provide the 
framework of our foreign assistance effort. World events have 
naturally brought changes in the rationale of military aid, but it is 
remarkable only that these changes have been so few. Changes in the 
program that affected the broad dimensions, content, magnitude, and 
orientations of the program can be grouped in five categories.” 


A. REVERSAL OF PROGRAM PRIORITIES : REARMAMENT TO THE FORE 


Military shipments had scarcely begun to arrive in Europe, under 
a program whose central tenet was the undisputed priority of eco- 
nomic recovery, when halfway around the world there were new 
eruptions which, in less than a year, would make places other than 
ee and efforts other than recovery, the primary American targets. 
The fall of China in 1949 had shaken the American public, and this, 
together with storm warnings in Korea and Indochina in the spring 
of 1950, led United States policymakers to spur the European recipi- 
ents of economic and military aid to more determined efforts at re- 
armament. ‘The necessity of greater effort, on their part and ours, was 
plain for all to see after the aggression against South Korea in June 
1950. Declarations of American policy reflected a new urgency : the 
need was to rearm forthwith, even at the expense of economic recovery. 
It was now required that all policies be governed by the “year of 
greatest danger” concept. The new assumption was that the free 
world had a limited, and a fairly specific period of time to prepare 





1The discussion of modifications and shifts in emphasis omits many of the issues which 
arose in executive and legislative consideration of foreign military aid. Most of those 
omitted had to do with the broad administration or detailed operation of the program, or 
for other reasons fall outside the policy focus of this report. 
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before the adversary reached his peak of power and would constitute 
the greatest peril. 

By the time of the President’s budget message in 1951, the prece- 
dence of military programs was an established United States ane 
The first Mutual Security Act, adopted in the fall of 1951, officially 
closed the era of the Marshall plan, and implied that future economic 
aid for Europe and other areas closely associated with the United 
States, would be used primarily to expand the economic base for mili- 
tary production. By 1952 the implicit had become explicit; what had 
in earlier legislation been described as “economic aid” was now called 
“defense support.” 

The American demand for a posture of military strength in West- 
ern Europe raised two large problems. First there was the necessity 
of somehow cushioning the more severe effects of rearmament on the 
newly achieved levels of economic activity and standards of living in 
the countries allied with us.2 To a degree, defense support would 
serve this function; but there was no intention that American largesse 
should relieve the Western Europeans of all sacrifice. Secondly, 
agreement had to be reached as to how the burden of rearmament 
should be shared among the European NATO countries and between 
those countries and the United States. This became of even greater 
importance as western leaders began in another way to make explicit 
that which had all along been implicit—to visualize the defense effort, 
not as a peak to be scaled in one supreme push, but as a relatively 
high plateau stretching out as far as the human eye could reach. This 
was the second major change affecting military aid between 1950 and 
1956.* 

B. FROM MAXIMUM PERIL POINT TO THE LONG HAUL 


A new President and a new administration would have wanted in 
any case to have a general stocktaking of American foreign and mili- 
tary policy, but the external situation changed in such important re- 
spects during 1953 that it seemed very much in order. The death of 
Stalin and the purge of Beria generated an expectation in the West 
that the Soviet Union faced a period of some degree of internal in- 
stability, probably sufficient at least to make risky foreign adventures 
temporarily unattractive. 

An armistice in Korea was also achieved in 1953, bringing some re- 
lief from the sense of crisis under which the anti-Soviet coalition had 
lived for 3 years. And through that same year, awareness grew in 
both America and Europe that the two opposing camps in world 
politics were moving toward parity in nuclear weapons. 

In response to these, and perhaps other, stimuli, United States 
spokesmen began to define in new terms the nature‘of the rivalry with 
Soviet Russia and the conditions necessary to achieve reasonable 
security for the West. With growing frequency, it was asserted that 
the contest with Soviet power would not be decided in a day or a week, 
and that we faced competition in many fields, in all geographical 
areas, with a variety of tactics and techniques. We were compelled to 
adjust military force-levels, defense budgets, mobilization plans, and 

2Not only did our European allies have to sacrifice for rearmament, but the Korean 
war increased the prices of raw materials which the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe have to import for civilian and military production alike: 

*It was not a novel idea that the free world would have to keep itself on a high level 


of preparedness once it had rearmed. but many had thought the need for American mili- 
tary assistance would diminish once Europe’s economic and military strength was restored. 
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defense-related economic policies to the new reality that the burden 
would have to be borne for “the long haul.” No longer was the im- 
perative to build up military forces precipitantly so as to be ready 
for some moment of maximum peril, specified in advance. Instead, it 
was necessary to gear ourselves to the maintenance of a strong military 
posture over a long period; but this level of defense had to be such 
that we could support it without such a cost to the economy as to make 
it ultimately self-defeating. 

This reinterpretation of the required future course of action had 
important imaplitetions for many national policies, including foreign 
military assistance. Two events, both laeeely responses to the exigen- 
cies of the Korean war, had resulted in arrangements that were espe- 
cially relevant to the concept of the long haul. In 1951 the Mutual 
Security Act had brought together into one program all United 
States foreign assistance, so that as an integrated instrument of policy 
it could more effectively advance national security. Early in 1952 at 
the Lisbon Conference a comparable advance had been registered in 
NATO. This meeting adopted the recommendations of the “Three 
Wise Men” (the Temporary Council Committee of NATO). This 
three-man committee, after visiting the various countries of the alli- 
ance, had recommended a solution to the troublesome problem of “fair 
shares” in meeting the heavy demands for accelerated rearmament. 
In subsequent years, the annual review was a means of maintaining 
agreement as to the division cf sacrifice among the allies. From the 
standpoint of the United States, as the “banker” in the NATO coali- 
tion, it was also a device to maintain more or less constant pressure 
on its partners not to let their defense efforts lag. 

Logically, the concept of the “long haul” applied as much to the 
military assistance program as it did to the support of the United 
States’ own Armed Forces, but this was not always made clear. The 
new administration assumed office in January 1953 with a firm deter- 
mination to reduce Government expenditures generally and balance 
the budget. Less was requested for foreign aid; and it was argued 
that, by seeing that assistance was more effectively used, the Western 
World could be assured of reasonable security while the United States 
outlay was reduced. Some observers even believed that the notion of 
“the withering away” of military assistance, except in crisis areas, 
was held in high Government circles. In any event, there was no 
immediate or deliberate confrontation of the issue of how long United 
States self-interest would dictate that it share its resources with 
friendly foreign nations. Not until 1956, in fact, was there a flat 
statement recognizing the implication of the “long haul” concept for 
foreign military aid, that so long as the world outlook remained as 
it was and America had allies willing to share the burden, the program 
would have to go on. 

There were other manifestations during 1953 and 1954 of the com- 
bined impact of the “long haul” concept and the economy drive in 
the American Government. Defense planners foresaw in subsequent 
years a considerable decline in the value of military end-items supplied 
to Europe. It was argued that as American resources were devoted 
instead to a large-scale capital buildup, there would be a permanent 
increase in defense capability at a cost which ultimately would be 
much lower. Americans revealed a heightened interest in Western 
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European unity, often questioning whether the nations receiving 
mutual security assistance were really being “mutual” enough in their 
relations with each other. The assumption was that if they really 
cooperated, a given amount of United States dollars would “purchase” 
an increased “amount” of security. 

Another way to gain strength in Western Europe with a less than 
proportional demand for American assistance was thought to be the 
inclusion of Germany in the defense compact. Germans enjoy in 
the United States a high reputation as combat soldiers but were en- 
tirely out of uniform; German industry was booming but was not 
geared to the western rearmament effort; and prosperous Germany 
did not seem to be paying its full share to meet the common threat. 
The quest for a Soatettln for German participation in Western 
Europe’s defense played a prominent part in foreign policy discussions 
among the NATO countries during 1953 and 1954 and was one of the 
important motivating factors in the drive to establish a European 
Defense Community. This latter project had so great appeal in the 
United States that foreign aid appropriations for the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 both were passed with provisions that made their avail- 
ability partly or wholly dependent on the recipients’ having ratified 
the European Defense Treaty. 

The theme of “trade, not aid” was attractive to those who believed 
the revival of international trade was a good thing in itself, but it 
too expressed the idea that the more intensive the international col- 
laboration of our NATO allies, the less we would have to spend on 
them. It was agreed that the more devices that could be found to 
raise the level of intra-European and European-Western Hemisphere 
trade, the greater could be the cutback on foreign assistance without 
adversely affecting defense capabilities. 

The transition to the long haul concept inevitably raised the ques- 
tion, “How long is ‘long’”? Was foreign aid, with the military pro- 
gram the largest part, to be a regular charge upon the United States 
budget—or, even granting the long-term nature of the problem, could 
one formulate hypothetically a test of free world security by which 
one could tell how much, if any, military assistance was still needed ? 
Even by 1956, there seemed to be no real answer to this question. 


C. FROM EUROPE TO ASIA 


Beginning in 1950, American public and official attention ceased 
to concentrate so single-mindedly on Europe and began to face up te 
issues in Asia. The curve of military aid to countries in the Far 
East. followed an upward course as that to Western Europe fell, par- 
ticularly in 1954 and thereafter.‘ 

The earlier concentration on aid to Europe followed from the then- 
accepted set of strategic considerations concerning the importance and 
defensibility of the friendly nations of that continent, but it was also 





* Aid to France had doubtless made it much easier for France to support the war in 
Indochina, so that some aid which was, prior to 1954, carried in the “Europe” column. 
could with at least equal propriety have been charged to Asia. By mid-1952 France had 
spent about twice as much on the war in Indochina as she had received in aid since the 
beginning of the Marshall plan. A large part of the offshore procurement program in 
France was producing military end-items destined for Indochina, and most of the French 
counterpart funds were being spent for that war. The United Kingdom effort to suppress 
guerrilla warfare in Malaya would seem similarly to have been indirectly financed out of 
aid which ostensibly was going to Burope. 
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based on their ability to absorb American weapons and equipment, 
which was thought to be much greater than that of countries in the 
Near East and in the rest of Asia. The increased share of Asia in 
military aid resulted from a series of dramatic events in the Far 
East: the defeat of Nationalist China i in 1949 and the withdrawal of 
its government to Formosa, the worsening situation in Indochina be- 
ginning in 1950, and the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950. It 

also resulted indirectly from the substantial progress that was being 
made in Western Europe. Expectations were “high that by 1954 
adequate force levels would be achieved in Europe and a sound mobili- 
zation base created. Most important of all, the various deterrent 
measures undertaken in Europe seem actually to have deterred, for 
there had been no large-scale aggression and the danger of subversion 
and piecemeal aggression had almost entirely vanished. To the ex- 
tent that all the European roads to easy conquest had been blocked, 
the Soviets were impelled, if they were not to give up their expansion- 
ist design completely, to probe the possibilities i in the East, whether 
through their own action or through the instrumentality of their 
Chinese and other Communist friends in Asia. It was logical, there- 
fore, for the United States to support the effort to defend the non- 
Soviet countries of Asia.® 


D. CONGRESSIONAL CONCERN WITH PROGRAM DETAILS 


Perhaps reflecting a growing suspicion that foreign aid was in 
the process of becoming a fixed part of the anaual United States 
budget, Congress exhibited during the years after 1952 a growing con- 
cern with the operating details of the program. This was reflected 
not only in the more critical and detailed scrutiny of each year’s pro- 
gram in congressional committee hearings but also legislative pro- 
posals, not all of them enacted into law: restric ting the use of military 
end-items; making the continuation of aid contingent on the attain- 
ment of highly specific performance levels, such as the establishment 
of the European Defense Community or the activation of a stipulated 
number of NATO divisions; seeking to enforce American proscrip- 
tions against Western European trade in strategic items with the 
Soviet bloc; and keeping executive agencies engaged i in military assist- 
ance on shorter rein by more cr itical s scrutiny of their unobligated and 
unexpended balances. 

The constricting effect of certain of these provisions was mitigated 
by the grant to the President of power to allow exceptions to Congress’ 
general directives when he believed that the interests of national 
security so warranted. This was, for example, true of the Battle Act, 
which under certain circumstances permitted the President to suspend 
its penalty provisions. He was also given power to reallocate funds 
up to specified percentages as between different areas, as between coun- 
tries in the same area, and as between functional uses (military, 
defense support, etc.). Thus, despite a tendency to increase the num- 
ber of conditions written into foreign assistance legislation, there was 


5 Logical as this effort was, it carried with it a danger of creating expectations that 
would not and perhaps could not be fulfilled. For a number of reasons, developed subse- 
quently, the implications of military assistance to the highly organized and industrialized 
countries of Western Europe were totally different from those applying in the case of 
underdeveloped and, in many cases, recently independent nations on the southern and 
eastern flanks of the Soviet world. 
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a countervailing tendency to maintain necessary flexibility by specific 
grants of Executive discretion. 


E. ESTIMATES OF SECURITY THREAT AND OVERALL WESTERN STRATEGY 


The 1953-56 period saw the emergence of a New Look in Soviet 
foreign policy following the death of Stalin, and the growth of post- 
humous anti-Stalin policies on the part of the new Russian leaders. 
The tactical changes in Soviet policy involved mounting an offensive 
on the economic and cultural fronts in the uncommitted countries of 
Asia, the adoption of the “Geneva smile” as a symbol of alleged new 
sentiments of amity toward the West, and the announcement of a 
voluntary and unilateral reduction of Soviet land forces. The in- 
tended effect was doubtless to lead the free nations to lower their guard 
and relax their efforts. By word and deed, the United States sought 
to forestall any such reaction among its allies. Certainly the United 
States did not, as a direct consequence of these Soviet tactics, alter in 
any significant way the policy of aiding other free countries to build up 
their military defense capabilities. 

A portentous development of these years has been the achievement 
by the Soviet Union of approximate atomic parity with the United 
States. The arsenals of both countries are now stocked with multi- 
megaton thermonuclear weapons. If it was reasonable to develop the 
foreign military assistance program under conditions of American 
atomic monopoly, and when few realized how rapidly the Soviet Union 
would become an atomic power, there was even greater force of logic 
in continuing it during the years of “nuclear plenty” and stalemate. 
Under conditions of mutual deterrence, the Soviet Union would be 
tempted to trade on its opponent’s unwillingness to embark on full- 
scale two-way thermonuclear war as a response to some smaller scale 
nonatomic aggression. The free world coalition thus still had to be 
prepared to fight with conventional weapons, or perhaps using atomic 
weapons tactically in limited warfare situations. So long as the 
United States was not ready to rely exclusively on major assaults on 
the airbases, population and power centers of the enemy (and on con- 
tinental air defense against a similar attack by the enemy), military 
assistance was an essential part of a system of multiple deterrents. 

It is noteworthy that foreign military assistance—an instrument 
devised before 1950 to meet conditions as they were then perceived— 
proved itself adaptable during succeeding years to a rather different 
set of circumstances. The mutual defense assistance program had 
originally been formulated as virtually a onetime operation. Al- 
though no terminal date had been plac ed on the program, the original 
intention had clearly been to help equip the armed forces of the NATO 
countries as much as possible from the United States vast surplus 
stocks of end items. There was no evidence that the Congress was 
consciously legislating a program that would be renewed and revised 
annually for an indefinite number of years and constantly have to be 
readapted to changes in world polities. By 1956 military aid had 
thanged in ways that could scarcely have been foreseen in 1949. 

From the original 12 countries, all relatively advanced European 
nations, the list of aided countries had grown to about 40, and of this 
number, 25 fell into the classification of “under developed.” Most of 
these 25 nations were in Asia and a wide range of new problems had 
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been encountered in assisting with their military buildup. However, 
the most dramatic changes had come in Europe. Quality, rather than 
quantity, was the new watchword of the effort in Europe and, in fact, 
in quantitative terms the effort there leveled off; by 1956 grant aid to 
Europe was largely for training, replacement, spare parts, and main- 
tenance. “Defense support” Ragaty took the form of supplying 
Europe with surplus United States agricultural products. The United 
States and Canada together were supplying only about 15 percent of 
the costs of common defense in Western EKurope,® the remaining 85 
percent being the contribution of the European NATO countries. AJ] 
of this seemed to suggest that European capacity for “self-help and 
mutual aid” had indeed been restored. This was of real significance 
as the United States came to accept the “long haul” concept with the 
Soviet threat limited neither in time nor in Sobaiben and at the same 
time sought to cut down its own annual defense outlay. 

But, in addition to the expanded threat in Asia, there is a second 
important obstacle to bringing down further the cost of military aid, 
one which applies particularly to the NATO area. This is the recog- 
nized need to modernize and reequip the NATO armed forces, whether 
or not we are to supply our NATO allies with the atomic warheads 
in advance of war, with highly expensive guided missiles, jet aircraft, 
and the array of fantastically expensive advanced electronic devices 
required by modern fighting forces. The United States may well, as 
the cost of new weapons continues to rise, have a hard choice between 
maintaining the progressive shift to reimbursable military aid for 
Europe, on the one hand, and providing the NATO fighting forces 
with the equipment required for their maximum combat effectiveness 
and our maximum protection on the other. In meeting this problem, 
the new concept of military assistance geared to the long haul will 
meet another test of its adaptability to the ceaseless dynamics of both 
technology and world politics. 


*Except for the United Kingdom, the percentage of military hard goods financed from 
this side of the Atlantic has been much larger. 








VII. STRENGTHENING AMERICA’S FREE WORLD PART- 
NERS--CONTRASTING MILITARY ASSISTANCE PAT- 
TERNS IN NATO EUROPE AND ELSEWHERE 


The prime objective of military assistance is obviously to transform 
some of the United States economic strength into its free world part- 
ners’ military strength. It does this by providing funds to help equip 
and train their forces and to strengthen the industrial base for their 
own mobilization efforts. An evaluation of the extent to which the 
program has achieved this objective must take account of the widely 
divergent characteristics of the recipient countries. The program 
began in NATO Europe, one of the most complex and intricately 
organized industrial areas of the world. Emphasis has now shifted 
to the Far East, south Asia, and the Near East, to countries with 
underdeveloped economies and often with peasant, agricultural so- 
cieties. Inevitably, in providing military aid in such different con- 
texts, there are major contrasts in the objectives we have a reasonable 
hope of achieving, the character of the arrangements, the content of 
the programs, and the possibilities of self-help and mutual aid. These 
contrasts are fundamental to any attempt to assess United States 
military assistance policies. 

For the purpose of drawing relevant distinctions, it is necessary 
to view the NATO countries of Europe as one reasonably homo- 
geneous group, and the principal recipients of military aid in the 
Near East and Asia as another.’ This blurs the issue with respect 
to some countries. Spain and Yugoslavia, for example, are in Europe 
but are relatively underdeveloped; neither is a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Greece and Turkey are members of 
NATO but have economic problems more like their non-NATO neigh- 
bors than fellow members of NATO. Japan is in a region of retarded 
economic and political development but is itself a technologically 
more advanced industrial nation. The contrasts about to be drawn 
between NATO and non-NATO recipients, while not always appli- 
cable to individual countries, are nevertheless of value in suggesting 
the widely divergent situations in which the United States has pro- 
vided military aid. 


A. THE BIG WAR AND SMALL WARS 


The outbreak of a small, limited war between East and West in 
Europe is difficult to envision. At any rate, the expectation is low 
that a small war in Europe would remain small. On the other hand, in 
the non-European portion of the Eurasian rimland, protracted and 
bitter less-than-total wars have already occurred. In Korea and Indo- 


1 Aided countries in Latin America do not fall in either group. However undeveloped 
their economies, they do not have to solve their urgent problems of economic development 
and at the same time face a Soviet military threat. 
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china, the biggest “small” wars in history were fought, and in other 
parts of the area, the Philippines and Malaya, there have been long- 
drawn-out military actions against Communist-led or Communist- 
inspired guerrilla forces. a: 

In the Near East and Asia there has been an aspect of improvisation 
to American policy; perhaps this only reflects our need to respond 
promptly to the initiative of an opponent so centrally situated as a 
land power that it has a wide choice of alternative points at which 
pressure can be exerted.’ The hope is that a prompt response in Asia 
insures against the conflict being transferred to Europe or North 
America where it would trigger two-way thermonuclear war. The 
contingency in Europe for which we are helping to prepare is pre- 
ably far beyond this “fire brigade” type operation. With our 
European allies, we have been engaged in long-range planning to 
strengthen military defenses and to deter the enemy from starting 
world war III. Not since Greece, where the conflict was technically a 
civil war, has the United States been obliged to come precipitantly 
to the aid of a European victim of Communist aggression. Mili- 
tary assistance to Europe and to Asia must therefore reflect the very 
different kinds of fighting which are envisioned in the two areas. The 
aid program has been variously criticized for attempting to shape the 
armed forces of its allies in the American image and for helping to 
create World War II type divisions all over the world. Whatever 
the facts, the criticism would be much less relevant to Asia than to 
NATO Europe. 


B. ROLE OF UNITED STATES FORCES IN THE ANTI-SOVIET COALITION 


Following from the belief that any size war in Western Europe 
would be likely to result in full-scale war in which the United States 
would be immediately involved, the sharpest debate has centered on 
the role of American ground forces in such a conflict. Would the 
United States seek to defend its European allies in Europe or was the 
function of United States forces stationed there to be the “plate-glass 
window” whose smashing would invoke against a Soviet aggressor 
the dread sanction of strategic airpower? This issue was fully aired 
in 1951, and it has since been American policy to maintain forces there 
which express our intention to defend Kurope in Europe, rather than 
to allow the Continent to be overrun and to face liberation again in 
the hour of victory. 

In the non-European areas there has been no such commitment made 
nor expectation created. Opinions have differed sharply as to whether 
in the Far East the United States could in the end fight “an immacu- 
late war,” a war in which our contribution would be to provide the 
decisive thunderbolt from afar and one in which we avoided the use 
of our own troops by making equipment and training available in ad- 
vance so that the relatively plentiful manpower resources of those 
countries could be utilized to advantage. Whichever side Americans 
have taken on this issue, they have certainly been less willing to have 


*This point can be overstressed. Certainly in the case of Communist China, and to 
some degree with Russia, geographical distance and barriers and an inadequate overland 
transport system place limits on the rapid mobility of forces from point to point. Some 
military observers question whether Red China, for logistical reasons, could sustain a war 
that required her to fight simultaneously on two major fronts some distance apart. 
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large United States land forces stationed at exposed points outside of 
Europe than within it, And they have shown resistance to any strat- 
egy that would require American ground forces in Asia to bear the 
main brunt of an enemy’s land attack. Our most. recent experience 
with warfare on the Asian mainland, the defense of South Korea, has 
hardly increased American inclination to supply large quantities of 
troops for action in the Far East. ; 

Proponents of two otherwise opposed strategic doctrinal positions 
could easily find themselves in agreement on this point. Advocates of 
great or exclusive reliance upon long-range air atomic power can see 
little future role for ground forces anywhere, and would be especial] 
hostile to the idea of pouring our resources into the bottomless we 
of a land war in Asia. On the other side, among those who argue that 
the United States must be prepared to fight limited, “peripheral” 
wars, that we would kctually bemnene more insecure if we had nothing 
in our arsenal of weapons other than the ability to deliver nuclear 
bombs to the adversary’s heart, many would also oppose committing 
divisions of American troops to the Asian mainland. They would, 
for example, attribute the defeat of the South Korean Army during 
the early weeks of fighting in 1950, to the lack of adequate traiming 
and modern equipment provided its. forces, Prior military assist- 
anee, they would argue, could: have made up the deficiencies and 
obviated the need for large numbers of American troops, for either 
deterrent or actual.combat purposes. 

This idea does not assume the total absence from the area of per- 
sonnel in American uniform, Qn the contrary, as the situation in 
Taiwan illustrates, there are numerous functions that United States 
military personnel can perform without the United States committing 
itself to supply frontline divisions in land warfare, American train- 
ing and advisory personnel are present in substantial numbers because 
of the large-scale military effort and the relative unfamiliarity of the 
Chinese with complicated mechanical and electronic equipment and 
modern tactical principles. However, short of their assignment. to 
positions of authority with smaller army units or their participation 
in actual hostilities, they are not in such a role “invested with the 
national presence” in the sense that 5 or 6 full divisions,in Europe are. 
In any case, the participation of several thousand. American officers, or 
the “sandwiching in” of special United States units to stiffen the 
morale and to make up for technical and specialized weapon. deficien- 
cies of the native soldiers, would not be open to the same criticism 
as our “getting bogged down in a land war in Asia.” And, of course, 
American air and naval power could become involved to almost any 
degree without this objection being raised. 

The object of military assistance in Asia is therefore to help Asians 
themselves deter or defeat a challenge in Jess-than-total war or, failing 
this, to. prepare them to hold out until specialized United States air, 
sea, and land support can be brought to bear, 


C. THE THREAT OF OPEN WARFARE AND THE DANGER OF SUBVERSION 


In providing military assistance to friendly countries, the United 
States has been augmenting its allies’ military defensive strength 
against two major contingencies: outright aggression, and internal 

88861—57——5 
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subversion, disorder, and civil war. Since 1950 there has been a 
marked contrast betwen Europe and Asia as to the imminence of these 
threats. There have been no open hostilities in Western Europe be- 
tween pro- and anti-Soviet forces, and there has been a growing ex- 
pectation that the deterrents erected by the United States and its allies 
would prove effective. In the Far East, on the other hand, not only 
were there two instances of large-scale warfare (Korea and Indo- 
china), but in each case there has been a fear that the armistice which 
followed these wars might be abrogated at any time. And in the case 
of a third war, the civil war in China, Nationalist China’s cessation 
of hostilities with the Communist opponent has not been followed by 
any formal armistice agreement at all. As a consequence, there are 
situations in Asia where American military assistance has seemed to 
be required in massive amounts, not only to satisfy a theory of de- 
terrence, but to prepare local forces to fight an aggressor capable of 
striking at any time. 

Similarly, in the case of threats from subversion and internal dis- 
order, Asia has presented the more serious problem. Until 1949 or 
1950, this danger loomed large in Europe; local Communist parties 
had been strong and the Communists wielded considerable power in 
labor unions, especially in France and Italy; the Communists openly 
avowed their objective of achieving coalition or popular-front govern- 
ments; and the Czech coup was an impressive object lesson in the 
way this device might serve as a steppingstone to assumption of full 
power in a Western European state. The relationship of military aid 
to the prevention of this indirect type of aggression received consider- 
able emphasis during consideration of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act. It was assumed that, with growing capacity for self-defense, 
Western Europeans would experience a new confidence, and that their 
governments would be strengthened to resist indirect aggression. In 
actuality, the real advances in economic recovery by the time NATO 
was organized and the military-assistance program was fully under- 
way made subversion seem no longer a pressing concern in Western 
Europe. 

In Paani subversion and internal disorder had been major problems 
continuously from the war years, and are still prime dangers for some 
of the newly established governments and traditional colonial powers 
alike. Merely to list the principal disturbances in east and southeast 
Asia over the last 10 years—the Chinese civil war, the Korean war, 
the Huk rebellion in the Philippines, the guerrilla warfare in Malaya, 
the struggle with the Vietminh forces in Indochina, a variety of dis- 
orders generated by fragmented rebel groups in Burma—is to suggest 
the degree to which civil war and ihieenal disorder have threatened 
the security of the area. 

It may be of little importance whether local rebel groups are Com- 
munist led or even avowed Communists. Unfulfilled nationalist as- 
pirations and demands made in the name of social justice can, whether 
or not exploited by Communists, create turmoil, disdtranize national 
life, and undermine the stability of governments, thereby serving 
Soviet, whether Russian or Chinese, purposes. For this reason, mili- 
tary assistance policies in many Asian countries have emphasized the 
creation of internal-security forces. Even where the armed strength 
developed is no match for the Chinese or Soviet Russian military 
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power that could be pitted against it, these forces are helping to meet 
a local threat which is real and imminent. 


D. THE DEGREE OF INTRAREGIONAL CONSENSUS 


A calculation that must affect the decision to grant military aid is 
that of the risk that such equipment and training will finally be used 
against someone other than the principal target of security arrange- 
ments, as viewed by the United States, and the alternative risk that 
this new military power, though used against the intended target, will 
be used more aggressively than the United States intended, thus leav- 
ing to an ally the possibility of starting a war which the United 
States did not want at a time it did not want it. There has always 
been the chance, and the Suez crisis has shown that it was more than 
a chance, that American equipment would be employed in wars that 
reflected Britain’s and France’s interests in areas of traditional 
activity. Insofar as it was practicable to do so, the United States 
hedged against this possibility by writing geographical limits into 
the North Atlantic Treaty commitment and by the terms of its 
bilateral aid agreements. However, in NATO Europe, military assist- 
ance was given on the basis of a fully developed intraregional agree- 
ment, which in turn expressed the wide consensus that already existed 
among those countries concerning the common threat to their security. 
There seems almost no possibility that equipment supplied by military 
assistance will be used by any of the NATO countries against another 
nation within Western Europe. 

Again the contrast is dramatic when the spotlight is shifted to 
nations on the Asiatic periphery of the Soviet world. There the 
chances are much greater that American supplies and equipment may 
in the end be used in ways and against adversaries other than those 
intended by the United States. No real counterpart of NATO has 
existed in Asia, for there is not the same widely shared intraregional 
consensus to receive expression in a mutual defense agreement. 
SEATO is technically a treaty of this kind; but it is self-evident that, 
though it may have a superficial resemblance to NATO, its substance 
and significance are different. It does not express any real consensus 
en the common values being secured by military assistance and de- 
fense arrangements. No comparable degree of mutuality is a condi- 
tion of aid. Furthermore, SEATO is formed of countries located at 
considerable distances from each other and lacking any prior experi- 
ence in defense collaboration. From all reports, any elaine joint 
planning for greater effective military strength that may go on is but 
a pale reflection of this function as carried on in NATO. (The Bagh- 
dad Pact may have forged closer bonds than SEATO, but its coalition 
military planning activities cannot be compared with those of NATO.) 

Finally, in Asia and the Near East there are several situations that 
g° beyond a mere absence of consensus among neighbors. The dispute 

etween India and Pakistan (over Kashmir) and the hostile relation- 
ships between the Arab States and Israel are without real parallels in 
Western Europe. Although it has proved possible to carry out a rela- 
tively large military assistance program with Pakistan, that country’s 
conflict with India demonstrates how difficult it is to make effective 
use of military aid when the aided country has an acute unresolved 
conflict with a country with which the United States seeks to maintain 
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cordial relations. The net gain achieved from the Pakistan program 
has to be calculated so as to take account of the loss suffered in our 
relations with India where our action has produced resentment and 
suspicion. ye ty 
Military aid based on prior regional consensus is virtually im- 
ible in the Israel-Arab States context since each side views the 
other, rather than Soviet Russia, as its mortal enemy. Assisting in 
an approximately equal military buildup on the two sides would sup- 
port the most unprofitable kind of arms race, while granting military 
aid to one side also only entails undesirable consequences: the upset 
of a prior balance, however tenuous, which may have prevented either 
side from taking the initiative, or provocation of the side that was 
being disadvantaged to turn to the Soviet Union or its satellites for 
countervailing aid.* This situation is at the other end of the spectrum 
from the consensus among neighbors found in NATO Europe. 


E. RELATION OF MILITARY EFFORT TO COUNTRY’S STAGE OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Program having been formulated 
in terms of Western Europe, it was believed that United States aid 
would serve two closely related purposes in the security field: first, 
provide actual military end items and training so as to raise defense 
capabilities in the short run; and second, help build or restore the 
foundations of long-run sustainable military power in the recipient 
countries. Several consequences for American policy follow from 
the fact that in the non-European aided countries, Japan being the 
main exception,* there is very little possibility in the visible future 
of maintaining the present level of military effort on the basis of 
indigenous resources, technology, and productive capacity without 
continuing assistance. 

This Europe-Asia distinction may explain the very different pres- 
sures which the United States is reported to have exerted in the two 
areas. In Western Europe there has been a constant effort to en- 
courage the NATO countries to raise their arms levels and defense 
budgets and accept the necessary sacrifices to their standards of liv- 
ing; frequently in Asia and the Near East the effort has been to con- 
vince local leaders to hold arms levels down so inflation can be con- 
trolled and some kind of balance achieved in the allocation of the 
country’s manpower and material resources between the military ef- 
fort and progress in achieving economic development and political 
stability. Some Asian leaders, Syngman Rhee being an outstanding 
example, have sought to build or maintain much larger armed forces 
than the United States has thought necessary. In this kind of situ- 
ation, ‘military assistance has an obvious leverage potential; we will 
help train and equip this many divisions and no more. But it also 
has a more important function; by increasing the quality, mobility, 
and firepower of local forces, it should be possible to get the same 
degree of military effectiveness with fewer men under arms. By 





*'The Cyprus conflict has embittered Greece's relations with Great Britain'and Turkey 
and is an exception to the generally prevailing consensus, not yet, however, so serious as to 
tempt any of the three to turn to the Soviet Union for aid. 

#it is reported that Pakistan may be the only other country that could make muich of 
contribution toward sustaining its own military forces—as a result of the major Steenet 
the British built, an installation apparently of great capacity and versatility. 
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thus raising the quality it makes possible lowering the quantity of 
troops. Military aid cannot eliminate the necessity for sacrifice and 
hard choice which underdeveloped countries with urgent military 
threats and unresolved social and economic problems have to make, 
but it can help bring the sacrifice and hard choice within manageable 
limits. 

The consequences of an interruption of military aid are vastly dif- 
ferent in Western Europe and in Asia. The European nations have 
a substantial organizational and industrial base to sustain military 
forces, and American aid has strengthened that base. By definition, 
however, the underdeveloped country has no such economic base; 
what it has by way of military equipment and supplies will poner 
correspond rather precisely to what has been provided by foreign aid. 
Even if such a non-European country is at a more advanced stage of 
industrialization than its neighbors, it is unlikely to have much heavy 
industry, a prerequisite for large-scale arms manufacture. In. fact, 
the military absorptive capacity of the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia is limited by their lack even of the plants and technicians capable 
of servicing and maintaining the military equipment provided. 

When this fact of minimal or nonexistent military strength apart 
from outside support is juxtaposed with the public identification and 
alinement with the United States which is part of the process of 
receiving military aid, there emerges a distinct picture of the kind 
of relationship into which the United States has entered. A nation 
politically and economically underdeveloped, without hope of inde- 
pendently sustaining a significant military effort, has been given out- 
side support sufficient to build wp its armed forces. In the process 
of lining up openly with the United States, it relinquishes the uncom:- 
mitted role that at least several Asian nations have found rather com- 
fortable, and identifies itself before Soviet or Chinese power as a 
growing — of potential opposition. Thus, if the United States 
had a sufficient security interest in the independence and integrity of 
the particular country to begin an aid program in the first place, there 
would be a strong presumption against the termination of assistance 
so long as the Soviet threat persisted and the aided country remained a 
loyal ally. For military, and especially psychological reasons, to in- 
terrupt the program for any length of time would probably be to leave 
the country more “exposed” to the adversary than if military assist- 
ance had never been begun. It would also, one may presume, do 
severe damage to the prestige and national reputation of the United 
States in Asia. 

The essence of this contrast is simply that in Europe the United 
States has had the hope of some “phasing out” of American assist+ 
ance—and one need only consult the tables of annual foreign aid 
appropriations and obligations from 1950 to 1956 to see the major 
extent to which it has been realized; whereas in Asia, once military 
assistance is undertaken, logic, and perhaps moral obligation, argue 
for a long-term continuation of support. 


F, CHOICE BETWEEN MILITARY POWER IN BEING AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


A corollary of the distinction drawn above is that in the industrially 
advanced countries of Western Europe, the choice between increasing 
defense capabilities and increasing national productivity tends to be 
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less drastic than in the underdeveloped countries, and that choice is 
made easier still by the kind of aid the United States has extended 
under the military assistance program. The greater the gap sepa- 
rating standards of living from subsistence levels, the greater the 
industrial plant capacity, the higher the rates of per-man and per- 
hour productivity, presumably the greater will be the margin available 
to reallocate to military ends. Military equipment supplied from the 
United States represents that many more items, immediately avail- 
able, without any diversion of resources to produce them in the coun- 
try; and offshore procurement contracts can, and presumably are, 
awarded in such a way as to contribute positively to both the defense 
effort and overall productivity, the latter by supporting the moderni- 
zation of production facilities, the expansion of capacity, or at least 
the fuller utilization of capacity. 

The situation in much of Asia differs sharply in degree if not in 
kind. The margin separating current levels of living from bare sub- 
sistence is narrower. A country’s own contribution to its military 
buildup—manpower, food and clothing—has less relation to capital 
accumulation and economic development than to current consumption 
levels. Asian manpower may appear abundant, but in nonindustrial 
areas the techniques of production require such a large labor input 
that the “huge pools of manpower” not gainfully employed are largely 
fictional. The transfer of substantial numbers of the most able- 
bodied citizens to the Armed Forces might simply result in a failure 
to produce enough food. The total impact of military assistance on 
economic life, far from relieving pressure on the economy, can in fact 
be such as to require additional economic (defense support) aid from 
the United States. This latter form of aid would probably be needed 
to counter the inflationary effects of military aid.’ So used, it would 
do little to promote longer-run economic development. Thus, the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, to a much greater degree than those 
of NATO Europe, may have to postpone greatly valued economic 
advancement to achieve higher levels of military strength. Generally 
speaking, American military assistance to Asia does not tend to pro- 
mote both objectives at the same time, as to some extent it has in 
Europe. 


G. PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT OF MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Most Western European nations have long military traditions and 
have largely succeeded in harmonizing a large military establishment 
with the institutions of parliamentary government, individual free- 
dom, and civilian supremacy.’ Succeeding generations have been 
inured to the idea that to sustain certain levels of military prepared- 
ness is the price they must pay for their freedom and independence. 
A new rearmament effort, spurred by American military aid, is no 
more likely to weaken those institutions than any previous one. 

But over the long run, the outcome is unpredictable with respect 
to the underdeveloped countries of the Near Kast, south Asia and the 





5In Korea, for example, foreign goods provided under defense support were sold to the 
public. The Korean currency thus retired from circulation partly counterbalanced that 
used to support the military forces. 

© Germany may be cited as an caeeption, but the German military in the Hitler era has 
been more criticized for obeying its civilian superiors, the Nazi leaders, than for scheming 
to overthrow them. 
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Far East. Many of these nations are newly independent and without 


‘experience in keeping large armed forces from playing a decisive role 


in their internal politics. 

The intention here is not to imply that the countries of Asia will, 
necessarily or for any inherent reason, prove less capable than the 
advanced nations of the West of maintaining military forces in bein 
for long periods. The point is to suggest that the situation is ful 
of imponderables. If the size of the forces is so large as to bear little 
relation to the country’s potential, are the economic, political, and 
psychological centers of gravity likely to shift from the civilian into 
the military sector of national life? What are the implications for 
future internal peace and stability of teaching large numbers of citi- 
zens to handle small weapons and perhaps accustoming them to eating, 
dressing, and being paid better than they would be if there had been 
no military aid or if it were to stop? 

This contrast between the sinithaliaghoel impact of a military build- 
up in NATO Europe and in the Asian periphery must: be left in the 
form of questions. They appear, however, to be questions worth 
asking. 

How far has military assistance achieved its paramount purpose, to 
strengthen America’s friends and allies militarily? Much has been 
accomplished in NATO Europe, although opinions may differ as to 
whether that much has been enough or whether present levels of 
military effectiveness can be maintained without further military 
assistance. In Asia, military assistance has certainly bought time, but 


there is almost unanimous testimony that it has not yet and will not 


soon create conditions that make its continuance unnecessary—aunless 
the United States is prepared to yield on the issues which first made 


military assistance seem imperative. 








VIII. OTHER SECURITY IMPLICATIONS OF MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE 


Any appraisal of the total consequences of military aid must go 
beyond an inventory of its effects in the various aided countries. 
Military aid has other effects, often unforeseen. Many of these effects 
are regarded as desirable, and of these some are directly related to the 
promotion of American security. 


A, NEWER AND BETTER EQUIPMENT FOR UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Funds appropriated for military assistance have helped to provide 
our own Armed Forces with new equipment of the latest models and 
most advanced types. This results directly from the provision in the 
Mutual Security Act governing the procurement of common items— 
those types of equipment which are used by both the United States 
Armed Forces and those of aided countries. Items to be furnished 
recipients of military aid can be drawn from equipment in actual use 
by or from stocks in the hands of the American Military Bstablish- 
ment; as replacements, our forces get now items more recently off the 
assembly lines, frequently incorporating recent improvements. Thus 
the military-aid program makes possible much earlier new-item re- 
placement of various types of equipment than would otherwise be 
possible. Sometimes, of course, an item furnished out of existing 
stocks does not have to be directly replaced, and this makes for flexi- 
bility in military planning. Leaving for subsequent consideration the 
military and psychological impaet of this arrangement on our allies, 
it at least makes it possible for both old and new equipment to be kept 
in service at a cost to the American taxpayer only of the new. 


B. THE ATTRACTION OF ALLIES 


Published accounts of the negotiations leading up to the North 
Atlantic Treaty give the impression that at least some of the European 
members of NATO were originally more interested in obtaining mili- 
tary equipment from the United States than in receiving the pledge 
of protection from afar in time of emergency, provided by the treaty. 
By making it clear to potential allies that signing the treaty was the 
basic condition of eligibility for military aid, the United States was 
apparently successful in exerting leverage on other countries to join 
the treaty organization. 

Observers at the time believed that the prospect of military aid was 


decisive for Norway’s and Denmark’s membership.2 The utility of 


1 By the time the treaty was signed, the first draft of legislation on the military assist- 
ance program had not even been presented to Congress. Therefore, the State Department 
could not make even a qualified promise that signers of the treaty would receive aid; 
all it could say was that those that did not sign would not receive aid. 

2The two countries had historic policies of neutrality. Just before the question of sign- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty arose, they had been invited by Sweden to join in a Scandi- 
navian Pact intended to be a regional security arrangement independent of either power 
bloc. While Norway's leaders were deliberating the whole question, Norway was sub- 
jected to a series of blatant Soviet threats and blandishments. reminding her leaders that 
she would be the only member of NATO that had a common frontier with the Soviet Union. 
(Turkey also has a common frontier with the Soviet Union but was not one of the 
original members of NATO.) 
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military aid as a bartering device in diplomatic negotiations was thus 
demonstrated before the United States even hada military-assistance 
program.* 
There were apparently no other instances where this became quite as 
licit as in the Scandinavian cases; ‘* nevertheless the’ acceptance of 
raibitaty: aid inevitably results in making the recipient’ to some degree 
a partner in the United States coalition security arrangements. This 
is for several reasons: the commitments undertaken by the recipient 
nation in signing the bilateral agreement limiting the use to which the 
military end-items supplied to it may be put; the stationing of a 
military assistance advisory group in the country, some of these groups 
assuming considerable size ; and, in the case of an underdeveloped coun- 
try, the dependence on the U nited States which the receipt of American 
equipment creates because of the whole range of considerations pre- 
e discussed, particularly the country’s ‘inability to manufacture 
= lacements and spare parts. Thus, receiving military aid, morethan 
her forms of assistance, presupposes some degree of conformity to 
the policies and strategies of the donor. 


C. UTILIZING THE LOCATIONAL ASSETS OF ALLIES 


The distant location of the United States from its progpecir ene- 
mies and, one may hope, from the prospective scene of hostilities, poses 
difficult problems in a period when defense _planning must be com- 
pleted before the outbreak of “the big war.” From our standpoint, 
one of the assets possessed by our allies and partners is a strategic 
location ; they are geographically dispersed around the periphery of 
the Soviet Empire and have greater proximity to the major Russian 
target areas. For the United States to take full advantage of this 
asset in time of war, it must have access to various countries well in 
advance of hostilities in order to create and maintain the required 
bases and other facilities. Military assistance has proved a highly 
useful instrument in achieving this early access, although most recipi- 
ent countries are eager to have the facilities developed for the prompt 
deploy ment of American forces in the event of hostilities. 

Spain furnishes the best illustration, however, of a country which 
seems to have been granted aid on a straight quid pro quo basis. The 
United States wanted rights to build and maintain air and naval bases 
at given locations in the country, and the Spanish Government wanted 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of certain specified types of 


8It is entirely conceivable that military assistance could prove useful, as ‘an inducement 
or reward, in negotiations over a wide rangé of international subjects: te influence voting 
patterns in the United Nations, or to reward a country for supporting the United States 
in other ways; to achieve a reduction in trade barriers; to settle an outstanding claim; 
to bring another country around to a more liberal colonial policy in some respects; etc. 
It is worth noting that although military aid in prospect may have some negotiating 
utility, this is a vanishing asset once assistance has been begun. To threaten suspension 
or termination of military assistance is not likely to be effective as a penalty or sanction 
in support of some objective unrelated to United States security ; for the punishment would 
be disproportionate to the crime, 

*Subsequent pact negotiations received generally less publicity and were not, in any 
case, viewed as being so critical to United States security interests as the arrangements 
in Western Europe. It seems entirely likely that the prospect of military aid from the 
United States played an analogous role in the formation of the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. 
In the former case it was reported that Iran was showing some reluctance about joining, 
but that this was overcome when the budget request for assistance to that country was 
increased. In the SHATO area there dre several countries of strong néutral leanings 
equally disinclined to join a defense pact or to receive military aid. -Under:sueh cireum- 
stances, this instrument would obviously have limited utility for the purpose being 
discussed here. 
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military “hardware.” It was probably not a coincidence that Spanish 
sights were set at a level which reflected provisions written into mu- 
tual security legislation making available at least $225 million for 
Spain before the negotiations were concluded. The bargain was struck 


at about that level, making the Spanish case the outstanding example 


of a substantial grant of military aid in which the immediate Ameri- 
can security interest was not to increase the aided country’s own mili- 
tary power. This is not to say that modernized, effective Spanish 
armed forces might not prove useful in certain future contingencies, 
but rather that, for a variety of reasons, including Spain’s exclusion 
from NATO, her forces were not likely to have a role in Western 
European defense which justified about $225 million worth of military 
aid at that time. 

The military assistance program has provided leverage in negotia- 
tions for base rights with other countries. This issue has apparently 
arisen with Portugal. It was reported from Lisbon in June 1956, that 
“problems of aerial defense,” which presumably could be solved by the 
supply of certain military end items, were beclouding Portuguese- 
American relations temporarily. By a coincidence, negotiations were 
at that moment under way for renewal of base rights in the Azores.° 

Finally, the infrastructure program of NATO can be interpreted 
as a use of military aid that enables the United States to cabitalioe on 
its allies’ locational assets. Here, the United States does not have to 
pay double for the facilities, once for the right of access and once more 
for construction. Also, because of what we think of as the complete 
reliability of our NATO partners in the event of World War III, easy 
access to these bases in time of emergency would not hinge, as it might 
in some other cases, on the calculations of a ruler who might have a 
strong preference for neutrality. Finally, the United States gains use 
of the greater part of the infrastructure facilities at no direct cost to 
itself; we pay about 40 percent of the cost of the program. In this 
case, we not only obtain access to and full use of important facilities, 
but, because of the “mutuality of aid” aspects of foreign assistance, we 
get them on a bargain basis. 


D. SECURITY IMPLICATIONS OF OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Offshore procurement has military and security implications apart 
from the objective of strengthening the defense production base of 
the economies of Western Europe, and thus ultimately increasing each 
recipient’s military power. It makes possible a more efficient alloca- 
tion of America’s defense dollar by purchasing equipment all allies 
need often at a lower cost than swnnila have to be paid if the items 





5 With Iceland, as indicated earlier, the issue turned on trade restrictions affecting that 
country’s crucial fish exports. Not only our own policies, but even more importantly, those 
of Britain were involved. 

In October 1956, it was reported that the executive branch of the Government was 
including an item in the next foreign aid budget in anticipation of requests for assistance 
from the newly een aes covntries of Tunisia and Morocco. The implication of this 
newspaper account (New York Times, October 25, 1956) was that, although it would be a 
question of economic assistance, rather than military, a basic consideration was to estab- 
lish and maintain friendly relations with these newcomers to the family of nations, in 
— of the fact that several major United States airbases now lay within their sovereign 

rders. 

*Of course, infrastructure facilities are more likely to be overrun than facilities in the 
Iberian Peninsula or North Africa. 
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were manufactured in the United States. It is reported, for example, 
that the use of British Centurion tanks results in a saving of more 
than 50 percent. It also has the effect of (a) shortening the supply 
lines in case of war in Western Europe and thus to some degree reduc- 
ing the anticipated Soviet submarine menace to transatlantic ship- 
ping; ®) standardizing certain military end items at the actual source 
of production; (c) dispersing critical military targets in such a way 
as to reduce the vulnerability to atomic or hydrogen-bomb attack of 
the production base on which the combined effort of the free nations 
would rest; and (d) to the extent that Western Europe factories are 
supplied from other sources, conserving raw material resources within, 
or readily accessible to, the United States. These desirable conse- 
quences of offshore procurement are to be counted among the gains 
from military assistance, even though they have played little if any 
role in the decision to undertake a military assistance program. 


E. STRENGTHENING REGIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The positive effects of the various expressions of interest in Western 
European federation that have been written into American foreign- 
aid legislation over the years are difficult to assess. The major in- 
stance when this concern went beyond a legislative affirmation of belief 
was the Richards amendment to the Mutual Security Act in 1953. 
This made 50 percent of the military-aid funds for Western Europe 
contingent on the coming into being of the European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC), the most far-reaching plan for uniting Western 
Europe that seemed to have any real chance of adoption. In 1954, the 
language of this provision was changed so that all aid was to be 
withheld from countries failing to ratify the EDC Treaty. The 
defeat of EDC in France and the adoption in its stead of strengthened 
Western Union arrangements with German membership in NATO 
and a British pledge to keep forces in Germany, relegated this issue 
to the background. 

In another way military aid has helped to bring greater unity 
among the nations of Western Europe. This is the development by 
the NATO countries of the actual institutions of joint coalition plan- 
ning. This may seem a long way from the “United States of Western 
Europe,” but some students of the problem would argue that it is 
out of such “practice at cooperation and integration” in their urgent 
military tasks, rather than by the devising of grand designs, that 
closer political ties may eventually be born. NATO is historic at least 
for the fact that it has brought the military representatives of 9 (and 
since the admission of Western Germany, 10) Western European na- 
tions together, so that in a shoulder-to-shoulder relationship, day after 
day, they are collaborating on plans for the use of armed forces in 
joint operations for the achievement of common goals. This may not 
be political federation, but it is a radical step forward. ; 


F. ASSISTING THE “ENEMY’S ENEMY” 


Military assistance to Yugoslavia is, for several reasons, a special 
case. Marshal Tito’s break with the Kremlin in 1948 presented the 
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first, and so far the only, opportunity for the United States to support 
militarily a nation that had defected from the Soviet bloc. In reject- 
ing any test of ideological conformity as a condition for granting 
assistance, including military aid, to Yugoslavia, the United States 
implicitly extended an invitation to other satellites to follow the same 
course.”. In both material and psychological ways, United States as- 
sistance presumably strengthened the will of Tito’s government to 
resist Moscow’s pressures ; it thus helped to destroy the myth of Soviet 
monolithic unity, to diminish the actual military power of the Soviet 
bloc, and to undermine Soviet prestige around the world. The Yugo- 
slav defection proved to be of significance to the security of the free 
nations in another way. That country had been the major base from 
which the rebels fighting the Greek civil war had been supplied, and 
the dramatic Moscow-Belgrade rupture of 1948 was one of the prin- 
cipal developments paving the way for an early termination of the 
Greek conflict. In general, it greatly improved the outlook for Greece 
and Turkey, for whose support the United States had assumed re- 
sponsibility the previous year. As Yugoslav military capabilities 
improved there was the possibility that, even if it did not aline with the 
West, this Balkan nation would assert a vigorous neutrality and would 
oppose Soviet westward expansion on the southern flank, much as 
Sweden can be thought of as performing that function in the north.® 
To the extent that Yugoslav military strength was a factor to be dealt 
with, the result might be to pin down a portion of the Red army that 
otherwise, in peace or war, would have been available elsewhere. 

United States interests thus seem to have been served by strengthen- 
ing Yugoslavia in its new posture of independence from Moscow. 
Although economic aid was also granted, that country was relatively 
undeveloped and therefore had only limited ability to convert eco- 
nomic aid into short-run military strength. This was a case, then, 
where military rather than economic assistance served the immediate 
purpose, which was not to bring about a change in world politics more 
favorable to the free nations, but after this had occurred, to help 
fortify the new status quo. 


G. LIMITING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A POTENTIAL ENEMY 


Military assistance policies have resulted in building up, in South 
Korea and on Taiwan, armed forces whose combined total approaches 
1 million men. Together, these two small countries receive an ex- 
tremely large fraction of the whole military aid appropriation. It is 
out of all proportion to their size and their apparent relationship 
to the overall defense strategy of the free nations. It is customarily 
argued that aid of this magnitude is required because they are prime 
targets for elimination by an expansionist hostile power that has al- 





7 There is considerable speculation on the bearing of the Yugoslav example and American 
aid to that country over the years, on the present instability and turmoil in Hungary and 
Poland. We may never know the answer with certainty, but Tito’s Yugoslavia is the only 
experienced defector-nation and it appears to have gotten on well during more than 8 years 
of steering an independent course. This kind of prospect obviously had appeal for many 
Poles and Hungarians. 

*Yugeslav participation in the Balkan Pact, whose other members, Greece and Turkey, 
belong to NATO, moved that country some distance toward alinement with the West. 
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ready launched an aggressive war against one and for several years 
has appeared to be making preparations to do so against the other. 

In helping the Republic of Korea and Nationalist China meet 
this challenge, however, it is possible that the United States has 
achieved quite another but wholly desirable result. The qualifying 
phrase “it is possible” must be included, because the point cannot be 
fully demonstrated. Our policy may be having the consequence of 
tying down in areas of the Chinese mainland near these two small 
Asian countries, disproportionately large elements of the Red Chinese 
Army. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and President Rhee each have 
some 20 divisions almost entirely American- trained and equipped. 
These two elderly leaders have certain territorial and political objec- 
tives in mind and would by no means be averse, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances and with American support, to ordering their troops into 
battle. Because the United States reaction to a “march to the north” 
in Korea or an attempted “return to the mainland” from Taiwan 
would be highly unpredictable in advance, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public may not lightly choose to liberate these forces for action by 
being the one to open hostilities. On the other hand, given the 
alleged propensities of Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, it may 
not feel inclined to redeploy its very large forces now tied down in 
North Korea and opposite Matsu and Quemoy for military adventures 
elsewhere. 

If, because of this threat, it is deemed necessary to keep Red Chi- 
nese armed strength at a higher level than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, the expected result would be to slow down to some degree the 
rate of economic development and consequently the ability of the 
Red Chinese leaders to satisfy the rising aspirations of their people. 
If the analysis developed earlier in this report is correct, that is, if 
the implications for an underdeveloped country of building and main- 
taining large armed forces are serious and can only be partially miti- 
gated by foreign aid, then it must apply to Communist China too. If 
the possibility suggested in these paragraphs is borne out—and in due 
course, new data or actual events may prove or disprove the case— 
it is surely one of the major consequences of military assistance 
and one which was not publicly advocated as a reason for embarking 
on the program. 


H. PRECLUSIVE MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


It has already been pointed out that in most cases, Yugoslavia being 
the chief exception, a smaller country, by the very act of receiving 
military aid, affiliates itself closely with the donor. This is because 
military assistance is the type of aid which would be most difficult 
for a nation to receive simultaneously from both of the great power 
blocs in world politics. Thus, one of the purposes that United States 
military assistance sometimes has served is simply that of “cornering 
the market,” and thereby making it most unlikely that the particular 
country would be able to turn to the Soviet bloc for military equip- 
ment and assistance. ° 


® The Soviet Union, of course, can also play this game. 
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Military aid has not ordinarily been granted solely to preclude the 
recipient from receiving aid from the other side; there are usually 
other things to be accomplished simultaneously. In Latin America, 
for example, the military forces that are trained and equipped through 
the United States aid program are conceived to have strategic value 
in Western Hemisphere defense. In the event of general war, they 
could relieve United States forces, which would almost certainly be 
hard-pressed on other fronts, of the task of patrolling sealanes and 
guarding airbases and other critically important facilities. In both 
peace and war, they have important internal security functions. The 
recent history of Guatemala clearly illustrates that Soviet-directed 
Communist challenges are possible in the Western Hemisphere; and 
this being true, the granting of arms aid to some Latin American 
countries may be important in enabling them to combat the threat 
of subversion. Some of these countries may wish to build and main- 
tain their armed forces for other reasons as well: to maintain a dic- 
tator in power; to be adequately defended against a neighboring 
country with which there is a longstanding border dispute; or for 
prestige reasons (or possibly only “vanity” reasons), to have a few 

ieces of shiny modern equipment to laste on national independence 
ay. 

The reasons a country may want military aid and the strategic 
validity of granting such assistance may occasionally prove less im- 
portant than the simple fact that it does want certain military end 
items and there is an alternative source of supply. It is here that the 
preclusive purpose of military assistance enters: it removes the temp- 
tation to look to the Soviet Union or its satellites for satisfaction of 
these desires. The danger of their doing so would not be that Russian 
or Czech rifles in the hands of our neighbors would be any more 
dangerous than American rifles, but rather that the training missions 
which ordinarily accompany military aid are, for the Soviet Union 
as for the United States, a means of extending the influence of the 
donor nation. The necessity of looking to the original donor for 
ammunition, spare parts, and replacements tends to maintain that 
influence. There was a clear object lesson for the United States in 
the prevalence of German military equipment and training missions 
in Latin America during the 1930’s. Given the threat to the United 
States and hemisphere security which any extension of Soviet influ- 
ence, military or otherwise, in these continents would pose, it is pos- 
sible that military assistance would be justified in Latin America if it 
served no other but the preclusive purpose just discussed.'° 

Through military aid, it should be clear by this stage in the analysis, 
the United States has not only served its stated purpose in under- 
taking the Mutual Defense Assistance Program in 1950 but, in the way 





% This does not imply that by doubling the present low foreign aid appropriation for 
that area, the United States could “buy” twice as much security; nor that aid to Latin 
America ought to be given at the cost of aid to Europe or Asia. Opportunities for the 
preclusive use of this instrument are not necessarily numerous; and to satisfy this purpose 
alone, no more aid is required than the minimum amount that will keep the other country 
from “shopping” elsewhere. If the donor were to interpret this criterion too liberally, he 
would open up the possibility that the recipient’s “needs” and expectations would rise 
more rapidly than they could be satisfied. 
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it has developed the program, has buttressed its security in a great 
variety of other ways. Perhaps this is only another way of saying that 
this new weapon of diplomacy has been fully integrated into the com- 
plex weapons system of United States diplomacy." As we shall see in 
the next pages, it is not an all-purpose instrument; it is a specialized 
instrument serving many purposes, 





11 Some ends not directly related to national security have been or may be served by 
military aid and may simply be noted. Like other forms of aid, it frequently helps to close 
the dollar gap. Some of it has been used to generate productive capacity abroad; it thus 
removes inflationary pressures at home in perots of full employment. Congress has re- 
quired that the program be so administered that it contributes to the reduction of farm 
surpluses and to the aid of relatively high-cost American shipping. Finally, it may serve 
to relieve spot unemployment in communities with large defense industries, if the weapons 
production under military assistance is scheduled to take up the slack between periods of 
peak production for American use. 

It is not always appreciated that about four-fifths of military assistance funds are spent 
in the United States. Presumably this makes some contribution to full employment and 
a rising national income. The following exchange, which occurred during the hearings on 
the Mutual Security Act of 1955, is illustrative : 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. So this program, in addition to the primary purpose of defense 
and prevention of the spread of communism, also has a very great effect upon our economy 
in the sense that it gives the purchasing power to these countries to purchase many of our 
products that is, our raw materials and manufactured articles; is that not true? 

“Secretary DULLES. It is, 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. There would have been a great contraction of our own economy 
had we not carried on the aid programs that we have during the Rast 10 years? 

“Secretary DULLES. I agree with you.” (United States 84th Cong., 1st sess., Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings on the Mutual Security Act of 1955. p. 20.) 











TX. LIMITATIONS ON THE USE OF MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE 


After 6 years the general effectiveness and versatility of militar 
assistance as an instrument of foreign policy seems to be detablichad. 
It is nevertheless as important to understand its limitations as it is 
to appreciate its uses. To comprehend its limits is to have guides to 
more effective aid policies, not justifications for inaction. 


A. LIMITATIONS OCCASIONED BY THE NATIONAL SELF-INTERDST OF THE 
DONOR 


It was observed earlier that there is little cause for confusion over 
the basie motivations of a nation in granting military assistance. The 
immediate purpose is to increase the ability of certain other countries 
to defend themselves, but this is not the ultimate end. The program 
warrants the money and effort invested in it because the diane 
and integrity of the other countries are important for the national 
security of the donor. Improvement of its own security position, 
therefore, is the principal “return” the United States seeks from its 
“investment” of funds in military assistance, a fact the United States 
does not conceal from the recipient nations. 

Because military assistance is a policy of self-interest, however 
enlightened, in many circumstances it cannot be effectively used to 
bring pressure on the recipient country to make all of its policies 
conform with those of the United States. Nor is suspension of aid 
ordinarily available as a penalty measure to express American pique 
or vexation with some action of an ally. If the original decision to 
grant assistance, in order to improve the other country’s defense 
capabilities, was soundly conceived, then the United States would 
damage its own interests by exerting pressure in this way. In seeking 
to accomplish some other end, it would interfere with the achievement 
of the original and probably more basic purpose. 

There need be no blanket prohibition against using military aid to 
achieve various ends which are distinct from the core objective; in 
fact, we have already seen that military aid is a highly versatile in- 
strument. However, care must be taken not to burden the program 
with a wide array of largely unrelated and peripheral objectives, such 
that we dissipate the power inherent in military assistance on objec- 
tives of relatively low priority. And we must constantly guard against 
overestimating the potency of military aid for general negotiating 
purposes, since the representatives of the recipient nations, across the 
table, are fully cognizant of our self-interested motives. 


B. LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY THE LONG-TERM CHARACTER OF MILITARY 
BUILDUP 


Years elapse between the executive branch formulation of a military 
assistance program for a given fiscal year, and the arrival in the 
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recipient country of the corresponding equipment and supplies.’ It 
is a longer time still between the initial decision of a country like 
the United States to undertake a military-aid program, and the actual 
achievement of desired levels of military strength on the part of our 
allies. This characteristic of military aid tends to impose a limitation 
on the program similar to the one noted above. It means that it is 
not an appropriate instrument for month-to-month readjustment, for 
sudden turning on and off, and therefore for bringing immediate pres- 
sure to bear on recipient countries for the accomplishment of a variety 
of subordinate objectives which the United States considers desirable. 
So again, in contemplating an interruption of aid, our policymakers 
must ask themselves whether the purpose they seek to accomplish 
is worth sacrificing the “rhythm of a going concern.” 

It follows that, given the long length of the supply pipeline and 
the extended time required before results can be seen, military assist- 
ance is not a flexible means of responding instantaneously to the ad- 
versary’s latest thrust. It is patently not suited to giving a little help 
where the opponent seems to be threatening this month, and then quick- 
ly transferring attention to some other geographical point next month. 
It is the possibility that an all-out general war in the age of nuclear 
weapons may be over in a few days that has made it necessary to push 
back into peacetime many aspects of mobilization and coalition plan- 
ning which heretofore it was feasible to delay until hostilities had 
begun. Assistance to allies is one such measure. Undertaken in a 
long-run context, it it not amenable to short-run manipulation, par- 
ticularly if the short-run object is not related to building up the free 
world’s military strength. 


C. LIMITATIONS RESULTING FROM ABSENCE OF CONSENSUS 


The special implications of common alinement, general affiliation, 
and concerted policies between the recipient and the donor of military 
assistance have been alluded to several times. Because of this im- 
portant difference between the military and nonmilitary forms of 
assistance, the former is of limited utility in promoting policies which 
require the cooperation of certain determinedly neutral Asian coun- 
tries. On many basic issues, including the important one of “who is 
the enemy ?”, these countries either do not agree or will not say they 
agree with United States estimates. Often they appear anxious to have 
American assistance for purposes they view as important; but the 
aid must have some label other than “military” and may not be ac- 
cepted at all if accompanied by “undertakings” and commitments 
typical of the military assistance bilateral agreements.? 


1In the early stages of military aid, when the United States was drawing on its large 
stocks of surplus World War II equipment, this was presumably less true; but even then it 
took many months after the passage of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act in 1949 before 
considerabie amounts of material began flowing to Europe. 

2This provides an illustration of the value of having a variety of kinds of assistance 
programs at the service of American diplomacy. It is entirely possible that under an 
economic or technical assistance program, measures of considerable military defense 
Significance (public works like bridge and road construction, and the building of factories 
which are convertible from “plowshares to swords”) could be accomplished. If the country 
is really neutral and not “neutralist,”’ it presumably wishes to be able to protect itself and 
would welcome assistance to improve its ability to do so. It is often the name, connota- 
tions, and accompanying conditions of military aid, not the substance of what is accom- 
plished, that present the obstacle. 
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The lack of regional consensus within areas where United States 
military aid is being, or might be, granted also imposes limitations on 
the use of this instrument. In south Asia, for example, one country 
will apparently have sufficient mutuality of interests with the United 
States to be a recipient of military assistance and its immediate neigh- 
bor will not. In such cases it is imperative that our policies for 
extending military aid to the one country be systematically reviewed 
in the light of their impact on that country’s neutral-minded neighbor. 
If our actions were to have the effect of threatening or weakening a 
country which, although not prepared to join our camp, was besicall 
friendly to the United States, the outcome could be to lessen the overall 
security of the area. 

The Near East provides an extreme example of this absence of in- 
traregional consensus. Here the limitation on effective use of military 
assistance is even more severe : extending any military aid would carry 
with it the danger of provoking a destructive arms race between coun- 
tries, all of whom may be at least potentially sympathetic to the cause 
of the free nations as against the Soviet bloc. The side falling behind 
in the arms race may feel impelled to turn to the Russians for assist- 
ance, thus giving our adversaries an opportunity to extend their in- 
fluence into the area. 


D. PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE SUCCESS OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


One of the ironies of military aid is that it may make it easier for 
the recipient country, at least, in the short run, to adopt independent 
policies and to pursue objectives which the donor does not fully share. 
A nation’s pursuit of some of its distinctive foreign-policy objectives 
must necessarily be muted during a period of extreme military weak- 
ness. Until the effects of military aid begin to be felt, this may give 
the impression of a more inclusive consensus between donor and recip- 
ient than in fact exists. Enhanced military capabilities and fortified 
industrial potential, as we have come to learn, do not automatically 
make the new strength of our allies available for the goals which the 
United States values most highly. The success of the military effort 
may, in fact, have reinforced this tendency toward policy independ- 
ence in another way. To the extent that the creation of a deterrent 
force in Western Europe diverted Communist probing activities and 
aggression to non-European areas, it reduced the external pressure for 
keeping the coalition tight. 

This does not mean that the alliance has fallen apart; the consensus 
which had been assumed was not fictional. However, once their mili- 
tary power is restored, even the United States closest partners may 
decide to exercise it independently in that “margin” not covered by 
the consensus. Some of our allies have demonstrated that they are 
not in perfect accord with, nor perfectly responsive to, American pref- 
erences on certain important questions. The ambition of President 
Rhee, of South Korea, to reunify his country with American-trained 
and equipped forces and the hopes of Generalissimo Chiang to return 
to the mainland are examples of areas of nonconsensus in which allies 
become more likely to act on their own initiative as their military 


%The Asian members of SEATO are widely dispersed and frequently separated from each 
other by countries which chose not to join. This is confirming evidence of the absence of 
eonsensus within the region. 
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power increases. The situation is similar with Britain and France 
in regions of current or past colonial activity. The French in Algeria 
and the British in Cyprus, and, above all, of course, the two together 
in their joint invasion of Egypt, have raised this question of the inde- 

endent use of their new military power for purposes the United 
States could not condone. 

These actions of our two largest NATO partners present another 
issue: the use for the pursuit of objectives which we do not find 
congenial of military equipment financed by, and perhaps produced in, 
the United States. It is particularly serious if American standing 
with the colonial and ex-colonial peoples is compromised by having 
military items virtually stamped “Made in U. 5S. A.” used against 
them.* 

This problem is not wholly avoidable, if military aid to an indis- 
pensable ally is regarded as essential. It does, however, suggest two 
important considerations of which American policymakers should 
ever be mindful. The first is to make as certain as possible that on 
balance, the advantages flowing from the improved military capabili- 
ties of our allies more than outweigh the damage to our security 
position that may result from actions taken in the “margin of non- 
consensus.” And in the second place, in view of the growing possibil- 
ity of such independent actions as time passes and the ally’s military 
power grows, it is important that the state of the alliance be kept 
constantly under review, and that all instruments of policy, especially 
diplomacy, be concerted to prevent this contingency from becoming 
reality or to mitigate the consequences if it does. 


E. LIMITATIONS RESULTING FROM THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
MILITARY BUILDUP 


The impact of military buildup on the economic life of a country 
has been a recurrent theme through these pages. In order to avoid 
certain undesirable or damaging consequences of the military program, 
it often proves necessary to complement military aid with other care- 
fully coordinated American assistance programs. Thus we can ac- 
complish less within an overall foreign aid figure set by the Congress 
than would be the case if some part of those funds were not required 
“to cover the damages,” as it were, occasioned by the military program. 

With the economically advanced countries of Western Europe, the 
expectation has been that they would build and maintain their military 
forces and that the function of American assistance was to help equi 
them. In carrying out their part of the arrangement, the NAT 
governments inevitably place certain strains on their economies and 
impose certain sacrifices on the people. But United States military 
aid itself is unsuited to alleviate these strains and sacrifices. Thus, 
the United States frequently faces the choice of supplementing mili- 





*The question of end-use control of military equipment provided by the United States 
arose in connection with the British-French invasion of Beypt. An attempt had been 
made to meet such a situation in advance by writing into the North Atlantic Treaty certain 
geographical delimitations, the precise areas within which the provisions of the treaty 
would apply and joint actions would be taken. After the invasion began, the British ap- 
parently were called to task as to whether equipment which the United States had financed 
for the use of forces assigned to NATO was involved in this military action. The answer 
from a British statesman seems to have been that it was really quite difficult to keep 


straight the origins of all this equipment and that the question was therefore impossible 
to answer with precision. 
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tary aid with defense support or some other form of assistance, or of 
visktog the possibility of deleterious effects on morale and even on gov- 
ernmental stability resulting from increased taxation, lowered stand- 
ards of living, and loss of newly won amenities of life. 

In the underdeveloped countries, the problem of the economic costs 
of maintaining a substantial military program over a long period is 
apt to be even more serious, for reasons that relate directly to the 
condition of economic backwardness. The rate of deterioration for 
military equipment is likely to be high because of the relative 
unfamiliarity of native personnel with good maintenance practices, 
the absence of technicians for major repairs, and the special hazards 
imposed by climate, terrain, and road conditions. At the same time, 
an underdeveloped country, by definition, does not have factories to 
produce new equipment, nor even facilities to provide its own spare 
parts. By whatever means the problem is solved—more frequent 
replacement of equipment, providing American technicians, or special 
programs to train local ones—it involves additional cost. 

The underdeveloped countries face a further problem with respect 
to their citizens whe have received military training, served their 
tours, and are then released. The critical factor is their suecessful 
reabsorption into the civilian economy, for the alternative is poten- 
tially threatening to political stability and internal security. During 
their army tours these men receive a sort of dual conditioning: on 
the one hand, to appreciate a standard of living frequently higher 
than they enjoyed before (however low the standards in the local 
armed forces might appear by our criteria); and, on the other, to 
handle small arms with facility. Turning loose on the count 
substantial numbers of men conditioned in this way may cooaide 
numerous potential recruits for armed guerrilla and bandit gangs. 
This problem would arise to some degree under any system of rotating 
service. But it would become critical in a situation where it was 
necessary to reduce, suddenly and materially, the level of military aid 
to an underdeveloped country where extremely large forces were being 
supported by American foreign assistance. Unless concerted economic 
programs were undertaken, at additional cost, to provide gainful 
employment for these ex-soldiers and reabsorb them into the regular 
economy, the country might be storing up real trouble for the future. 

This limiting factor is that military aid raises problems which 
eannot be met by more or different military assistance. Once the 
required level of defense capabilities is reached, whether or not it is 
subsequently maintained, therefore, complementary economic pro- 
grams, involving added costs of their own, may be necessary. 


F. LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY RAPIDLY ADVANCING WEAPONS TECHNOLOGY 


Because of the rapid pace of weapons development, it is inevitable 
that many nations to which the United States grants military aid will 
have equipment which is to some degree out of date. Continuous 
reequipment of the armed forces of all the recipient countries with 
the newest types and latest-model versions of equipment is, of course, 
out of the question; it would be prohibitively costly, and we would 
never catch up anyhow. Nor do we attempt it even with our own 
forces. The issue is really to what extent the United States ought to 
share its newest weapons with its allies, and with which allies. 
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Crudely speaking, the pattern has been to maintain a kind of eastward 
flow of gradually obsolescing equipment. The policy-of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has ordinarily been to get the most. recent models 
into the hands of American troops. This frequently involves turning 
over not-quite-so-recent models for shipment abroad under military 
assistance. By and large, there are good reasons for doing this: 
the maintenance of security standards regarding construction. and 
performance details of the newest equipment, the unfamiliarity of 
military personnel in some of the allied countries with complicated 
machinery and electronic devices, the unreliability of some reeipient 
nations, and the danger of losing new weapons to the enemy if they 
were located too easily within his reach. 

But there is another side to this coin. Our allies are, after all, at 
the front line and in some cases, the most modern weapons and equip- 
ment would have their best chance of being effectively used if they 
were in the hands of their armed forces rather than our own. Of a 
character and sufficient in amount to improve substantially the stay- 
ing power of allied armed forces, these latest types of weapons could 
be expected to increase the deterrent force of the anti-Soviet coalition. 
They would constitute the first barrier an aggressor would have to 
break through instead of being located thousands of miles away. 
Furthermore, if the impression were created that the farther east 
one went the more obsolescent the materiel one found in the hands of 
American-equipped troops, it seems likely that morale in recipient 
countries would soon come to be adversely affected. It is not so much 
a question of whether the items furnished by the United States are in 

fact inferior, given local circumstances, to those we have retained. 
| The difficulty is that our allies may become convinced that as a matter 
of policy we are giving them the second best, however well equipped 
are the Red army or other Soviet-supplied troops they face across the 
| frontier. 
| Finally, rapid advances in weapons systems, in their impact on mil- 
itary assistance, tend to produce an additional cost factor. In most 
cases, the nations that have obsolescent American military items are 
the underdeveloped countries that are relatively less able to provide 
proper maintenance and produce necessary replacement parts. To the 
degree that it were necessary to produce in the United States, or obtain 
through offshore procurement, a variety of spare parts no longer re- 
quired for the newer types of equipment in the hands of United States 
or Western European forces, the military assistance program would 
incur costs additional to those mvolved in maintenance support for 
“common items.” 


G. THE NECESSITY OF DEALING WITH UNDEMOCRATIC REGIMES 


Military and strategie requirements sometimes dictate the granting 
of military assistance to countries ruled by undemocratic regimes. In 
an ideal world, the United States would doubtless prefer to select the 
recipients of its aid according to its standards of. ideological purity, 
among other criteria, But the actual world is so far from ideal that 
the full list of nations having what we think of as representative 
government, political freedom and individual liberty would, even 
acting in unison, be considerably deficient in. manpower, resources and 
locational assets. The practice has therefore been: to. apply:a: less 
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refined test: on the big issue, the Soviet versus the free world, is the 
country on our side?* Thus, the standard of absolute conformity to 
American standards of democracy has been sacrificed to achieve what 
is deemed a more urgent value, security and survival. 

It is nevertheless important to be fully cognizant of the limitations 
on the effectiveness of military aid in situations where the recipient 
is an authoritarian regime, a caudillo-type one-man government, or a 
military dictatorship. It matters not that we have no intention for the 
grant of aid to constitute a seal of approval on the government in 

wer. What does matter is the interpretation put on our action 

y the people of the recipient country, and by the community of 
democratic nations, especially those that are near neighbors of the 
dictatorial regime. Especially as regards their own publics, dicta- 
torships often show real imagination in exploiting American assist- 
ance as evidence of full United States davethatien: 

The implications of military aid in this situation are a great deal 
more serious than would be the implications of economic or technical 
aid. The act of “standing up and being counted” which military aid 
requires, and which makes neutral countries refuse that aid, works 
in reverse for the local strong man. From military aid, he and his 
government get an identification with the United States; the dictator 
can take countless opportunities to impress his people with the “fact” 
of American backing. But apart from the propaganda value the 
regime is able to extract from military assistance, the people are 
reminded, whenever they see American equipment, of the internal 
impact of United States assistance. For the planners in Washington, 
the half dozen light tanks or propeller-driven fighter planes, the 
obsolete field pieces and well-used Army six-by-sixes, supplied by the 
United States, may have some slight meaning in overall defense strat- 
egies; or they may have been used as bargaining tools in negotiations 
over base rights. To the people in certain recipient countries, they 
are instruments that entrench the ruler in power and make his removal 
that much more difficult. Military aid usually does not produce any 
immediately visible humanitarian or socially beneficial results, so 
unless this program were “sweetened” by economic or technical assist- 
ance, there would be nothing to ameliorate the ill will towards the 
United States that could be expected to build up. 

Given the politico-strategic rationale by which military aid in most 
of these cases is justified, it is important that the longevity, stability, 
and reliability of clique-ruled or one-man-dominated governments, 
be calculated. In some of the smaller countries where undemocratic 
government prevails, there tend to be fairly high casualty and turn- 
over rates in the top position. Even though one of the effects of mili- 
tary aid may be to lengthen effective tenure of office, the possibility 
always exists that power will be achieved by new elements who, 
whether out of conviction or opportunism, will seek to exploit popular 
disfavor of the United States. 

There would be little point in such military aid unless we can look 
forward to the aided country’s military assets—whether manpower, 
strategic location, or raw materials—being available in time of crisis 
and unless our opponent can be brought to share this expectation. 


SIn a case like that of Yugoslavia, the test is even less severe: Is the country at least 
not on the other side? 
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However, the dependability of any authoritarian ruler, even those 
who proclaim their anticommunism in the most strident tones, needs 
to be scrutinized with care. Although there may be formal agree- 
ment between the United States and a foreign dictatorial regime as to 
its enemy’s identity, there is by definition a large area of noncon- 
sensus. Our relationship with the dictatorship that we have supplied 
with military equipment may have to rest, unfortunately, on nothing 
stronger than a hope: that in time of crisis, he will not choose to evade, 
or conditions will prevent him from evading his obligations and fol- 
lowing the path of opportunism which may seem attractive to him. 
In some cases, this may be a slender reed on which to lean. How- 
ever, the United States has to deal with the government that is there 
if it is to do any dealing. We can protect our position to some extent 
by taking full account in our planning of the possible unreliability 
of such regimes in time of emergency, and in the meantime, comple- 
menting military aid with other instruments of policy which will 
help counteract the tendency of military assistance to store up ill 
will for the United States among the people ruled by dictatorship. 
Most of these limitations on the use of military assistance can also 
be interpreted as costs involved in carrying out the program. Some 
can be attributed to the fact that rearmament is always unproductive 
in a strictly economic sense, and in its impact on the economy creates 
conditions which must be met with additional nonmilitary aid or 
other extraordinary measures. Others reflect the fact that a military 
buildup and the provision of outside assistance on which it may de- 
pend, are essentially slow, long-term processes. Still others result, 
in an ironical way, from the very achievement of the immediate mili- 
tary goals of the program. One principle they all tend to support, 
however, is that the time when the question of granting military aid 
to a particular country should be most meticulously examined is be- 
fore the decision has been taken; thereafter, the range of effective 
choice quickly narrows. Once the program has been launched, and 
rogressively as the military build-up proceeds, it grows less and less 
easible, from the standpoint of our own self-interest, to reduce sup- 
port radically or to terminate it. At each step of the way, we increase 
our material and moral involvement in the defense of the other coun- 
try, so the motivation will be strong to protect the investment already 
made by continuing assistance.® This built-in self-propeller must be 
kept in mind during the initial decision-making period, for once the 
vehigle is moving, the brakes are hard to apply. 





* Korea, in which the United States is now spending—on the Korean forces and the 
Korean economy, and on our own and United Nations forces—at a rate of more than a 
billion dollars a gat, is an example of a country whose defense in world war III would 
not, prior to 1950, have had a high priority in American strategic calculations. Our 
moral commitment has now hardened to the point where earlier strategic considerations 
seem almost irrelevant. 


X. CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The role of the military assistance program has been described in 
terms of its major immediate objective, the military strengthening of 
our allies; and of its overriding objective, the improvement of the 
United States own national security and of the benefits which accrue 
from fully integrating military aid into the “weapons system” of 
foreign and military policy. Its role has also been examined nega- 
tively, in terms of ways in which it is unsuitable to use military aid. 

There has thus been an implicit if not an explicit characterization 
of an “ideal” program. Of course, the need for aid may be too urgent 
to withhold any particular grants until all criteria of efficiency have 
been perfectly satisfied. After all, one of the requirements of an 
effective program is that the aid arrive in time. Some of the other 
characteristics listed below, when stated in general terms, are little 
more than truisms. 


1. Whatever level of sacrifice the United States accepts for the mainte- 
nance and promotion of national security, allocation between ex- 
penditures on our own forces and on foreign aid should be such 
that the last dollar spent on each purchases a comparable amount 


of benefit to our foreign and military policy objectives 

This is not always an easy principle to apply. So long, however, 
as the foreign aid program remains at about one-tenth that of the 
defense budget, an extra percent or two added to or subtracted from 
the defense budget could, if a corresponding sum were taken out of 
or put into the foreign aid program, have very significant effects. 
At whatever point the overall ceiling for security-oriented expendi- 
ture is set, from then on the object should be to get the best bargain 
for the defense dollar. Executive presentation and congressional 
consideration. should be in a form that continually promotes a com- 
parative analysis of the increments to our national security which 
would flow from small transfers back and forth between the two types 
of expenditures. 


2. To be effective, the program must be logically related to United 
States national policy and military strategy 

It must be based on the same assumptions regarding the probable 
enemies, their intentions and capabilities, as those which underlie the 
size, composition, and character of our own Armed Forces. Where 
the creation of deterrents and the possible fighting of less-than-total 
wars is a joint operation with allies, there is an obvious need to relate 
the kind of forces we are helping other countries build to our own 
in for the use of United States forces under various contingencies. 
f, for example, the armed forces of a distant ally were being scaled 
up only to the point where they could delay but not stop the aggressor, 
yet the organization, deployment, and mobility of our own forces 
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were such that our help could not conceivably arrive in time to make 
a difference, there would be an obvious disjunction. between the mili- 
tary aid program and our own strategic planning. 

o take.a less abstract example, if there is American reluctance to 
be the first to embark on direct atomic air strikes on the centers of the 
enemy’s power, a strategy which assigned only a “trip wire” function 
to NATO forces in Europe would be ill conceived.. So would any 
plan which fell short of defending Europe in Europe. On the other 
hand, if we have resolved, and made clear our resolve, to protect 
Europe primarily by strategic airpower, though this involves even 
an a dled risk of atomic retaliation by Soviet airpower on our conti- 
nental homeland, any effort more than necessary for the trip wire 
might conceivably yield greater security if applied elsewhere. Pre- 
sumably, we ought to avoid an in-between level of preparedness which 
is logically related neither to a plan to defend Europe in Europe nor 
to a plan to defend it “by hitting the octopus in the eye.” 

A less dramatic application of this principle might occur in a deci- 
sion as to whose forces are to have the newest equipment or as to 
whether equipment especially developed for the military aid program 
should be supplied. If there is some real prospect that an ally man- 
ning our frontline defense against the Soviet world could do a larger 
share of the job if he had newer or special equipment, we should be 
careful not to be niggardly in supplying him. 


3. An effective program must make political and economic, as well as 
military, sense 

Military assistance and other means being used to support forei 

olicy objectives ought to be mutually supporting and ought to’ be 
Pally coordinated both in Washington and in the field. This is 
especially important in the case of the military assistance effort be- 
cause of the economic, political, and social problems that follow in 
its wake. A military aid program oriented and managed as though 
the only consideration were the achievement of short-run military 
ends would be self-defeating. This applies with respect to all geo- 
graphical areas, but is particularly important in the case of the under- 
developed countries in Asia. 


4. The program must involve as little improvisation as possible and 
therefore should be forward-planned on a 3- to 5-year basis 

Because rearmament in peacetime is inevitably a slow process, it is 
desirable to plan the operation over a 3- to 5-year period in advance, 
Dependence on annual authorizations and appropriations is to some 
degree inhibiting in any instance where the “product” has little utility 
until it is completed. In the case of military assistance, what is 
being “constructed” is a situation of strength and, much as in the case 
of a large carrier being built by the Navy, little effect can be: realized 
against an already prepared opponent (or even one who is just one 
jump ahead) until all the essential pieces are put together. 

The plans for rebuilding the defense! of Western Europe projected 
after the passage in 1949 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act and 
particularly after the Korean aggression, were made on this 3- to 
5-year basis. The possibility existed that a semiprepared Europe 
would actually increase the danger of attack from the Soviet Union, 
which might not want to sit idly by while the military balance was 
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being swung against it. The several-year basis of United States 
planning increased the willingness of the countries of Europe to risk 
this interim danger. 

For reasons set forth previously, equally long-range planning for 
Asia is highly desirable, but we have also seen that it is much more 
difficult and that successive crises in Asia have so far made it 
practically impossible. 


5. For the program to continue to be effective, the interallied con- 
sensus to be continuously maintained; and the instrument of 
military assistance itself should be used toward that end 

Especially with the NATO countries, military assistance can 
achieve its results only on the basis of a broad consensus as to overall 
policy, strategic principles, and burden sharing. As a general prop- 
osition, there is nothing illogical or unsuitable in using military aid 
as a bargaining device to maintain and extend the consensus. It is 
especially appropriate where pressure must be exerted to assure that 
our allies ae ully effective use of the equipment we have provided. 

The United States key role as the primary source of military aid 

has in fact. given our Government an effective bargaining base even 

in dealing with our European allies whose degree of dependence on 

American aid is by now so much less than that of several of the Asiatic 

recipients. 

One caveat is in order: the indispensable condition of any bar- 
gaining with military aid is that the assistance be “withholdable.” 

f, in reality, the suspension or termination of aid would be unimagi- 
nable, then this instrument is of limited bargaining use. But if th 
balance between prospective gain and loss is such that we could appl 
this extreme sanction, as we can where, for example, we are negoti- 
ating for base rights in a country whose armed forces we are not 
lacing great reliance upon, then there is every reason to bargain 
orcefully with military aid. One ought not, however, to dissipate 
this power on objectives with tenuous relation to basic security 
interests or of relatively low priority. 


6. Public judgment concerning military assistance must be made more 
sensitive to underlying trends that increase or reduce the need for 
aid, and less dependent on fortuitously timed crises or dramatic 
Executive presentations 

One clue to the difficulty which the average member of Congress ex- 

riences in voting military-assistance funds is the great difference 

tween the practically unanimous vote in favor of the defense budget 

(as it finally emerges on the floors of the Senate and House) and 

the much more divided vote on military-aid funds. Since both are 

to achieve security objectives, the disparity in the vote strongly sug- 

— some misunderstanding either at congressional levels or back 

ome among those whom the Members of Congress represent. 

Stalin helpfully dramatized the Soviet threat in 1948 and 1950 by 
the Czech coup and the North Korean aggression. His successors may 
not repeat this error. 

The willingness of the American public to sustain the military-aid 
program over the long haul will probably depend on public per- 
ception of the relationship this effort bears to national security. A 
well-informed and discriminating public opinion concerning military 
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aid would make it politically feasible for the executive and legislative 
branches to be equally discriminating in their judgments. This 
would provide protection against public opinion overreacting in the 
face of sudden crisis or, and this is even more pertinent with respect 
to military assistance, withdrawing essential support fer military 
aid during periods when tensions are apparently, but only apparently, 
easing. A greater effort in public education might in the end con- 
tribute more to the long-run success of the military-aid program 
than any other investment of effort or funds of corresponding size. 

Although, to be effective, the military-aid program needs to be 
insulated against day-to-day changes in the world political scene, it 
must at the same time respond to slower, more permanent changes. 
The situation is one where some short-term inflexibility is not onl 
inevitable but necessary, yet where long-term rigidity would be seltf- 
defeating. This, too, requires a discriminating and informed public 
opinion. 








XI. CRITERIA TO GAGE THE SUCCESS OF MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE 


There is a natural and proper instinct for those who have final re- 
sponsibility to the American people for the expenditure of large sums 
of public money to seek ways of measuring the effects those funds 
have had. This process of review and evaluation must always go on, 
the only question being the degree of precision with which the results 
can be expressed. The military-assistance program is one of those 
for which it is extremely difficult to formulate exact criteria. The 
success of the effort can be gaged only in the long run and, even then, 
perhaps not precisely. Both of the essential processes involved, the 
supply of equipment through a long pipeline and the training of troops 
in new weapons and tactics, are slow to show results. The outcome of 
this year’s effort may not be readily discernible until 2 or 3 years hence. 
Thus, even if satisfactory measuring devices existed, the readings they 
would show today would probably reflect what had been undertaken 
only up until several years ago. 

The difficulty of establishing satisfactory criteria is best illustrated 
by drawing the contrast with economic assistance. One can compute 
statistically the number of factories restored to productivity, the in- 
creases in unit production of coal or steel, and the percentage rise in 
the standard of living. In connection with military aid, it is much 
more difficult to measure the number of divisions, aircraft, vehicles, 
bases and the like, both now and then, if only because with advancing 
military technology the units being counted have no standardized 
meaning and cannot be priced in terms of some power calculus. It can 
be shown that, whereas in 1951 the NATO forces had about 15 divi- 
sions and a thousand modern aircraft, they now have some 100 divi- 
sions and 6,000 aircraft. We know that 6 or 7 years ago local defense 
forces in South Korea, Formosa, and Indochina were pitifully weak 
and that today, after a considerable military-aid effort, those coun- 
tries now have some 60 combat divisions, largely trained and equipped 
according to American standards. This, to be sure, is one kind of 
measure of program effectiveness, but the problem is that such gains 
cannot be as easily interpreted in the military sphere as comparable 
indexes can be in the economic sphere. If coal and steel production 
have been raised and the standard of living raised, there is no question 
but that the core purposes of an economic recovery program are being 
achieved. But with military assistance the equation is necessarily 
more complex. 

The basic reason is that military power is always relative; it is af- 
fected as much by what the adversary does as by what we ourselves 
do. If he starts with a considerable margin of advantage and builds 
at the same rate as we do, our effective military power is unlikely to 
show any increase. And if the military buildup in the West appears 
provocative to the enemy and spurs him to greater exertions, it is 
conceivable that our defense capabilities might actually decline. Our 
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,0wer will be affected by changes not only in the opponent’s capa- 
bilities but also in his intentions and objectives. So a number of fac- 
tors have to be evaluated before the significance of an absolute in- 
crease in military strength can be realistically determined. 

Even with the most careful calculations on this score, the answer 
may not be revealed short of having the allied military effort sub- 
jected to the ultimate test, actual warfare. Since one of the basic 
purposes of military aid is to support a system of deterrents, the effort 
will have to be deemed highly successful if general war is prevented, 
but generally unsuccessful with respect to areas where, despite our 
assistance to local military forces, deterrence does not work and limited 
war breaks out. If aggression occurs and limited or general war fol- 
iows, then the ultimate criteria of the success of military assistance 
must be applied, and it would be relatively easy to gage the effective- 
ness of military aid. But in all less serious contingencies, the esti- 
mate of “success” must be highly nebulous. 

Perhaps this is a case where the United States is required to take 
something on faith. What would be required to prove definitively 
the effectiveness of what we are doing is the one result we seek to avoid 
at almost all cost. Short of this drastic test, its effectiveness cannot 
be gaged by strict accounting methods. But so long as a serious 
security threat remains, so long as deterrence seems to work, so long 
as military assistance continues to prove useful in advancing various 
national purposes, so long as we can still count on allies to share the 
burdens of mutual security with us, and so long as our contribution to 
their effort comes to only about 1 percent of our national income, we 
should be satisfied that we are getting a good return. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Systems ANALysIs Corp., 
Washington, D. C., December 20, 1956. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Military aid, as part of the mutual defense assistance program 
(MDAP), is the major means by which the United States contributes 
to the security of the free world. It currently consumes 62 percent of 
all foreign aid funds. 

The present concept of mutual defense assistance was formulated 
when the threat of a general war with the Soviet Union was considered 
a clear and imminent danger, and when Soviet bloc policies were based 
entirely upon political subversion and military aggression. 

During the past 2 years, the Soviet policy concept has been enlarged 
to include economic and military Hp a vast scale to underdevel- 
oped areas which hitherto had been considered part of the free world. 
The recent tragic events in Hungary have shown that this new concept, 
however, does not preclude the use of naked force. 

This change in Soviet policies has made it clear that a reevaluation 
of United States aid policy was needed to counter effectively the new 
Communist penetration of the free world. This was the aim of the 
United States Senate in appointing a Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program authorized by Senate Resolution 285. 

According to the resolution, the special committee is to “make ex- 
haustive studies of the extent to which foreign assistance by the United 
States Government serves, can be made to serve, or does not serve, the 
national interest.” To this effect, the special committee contracted 
the services of several scholarly institutions and private research 
corporations (of which the Systems Analysis Corp. is one) with the 
view of studying the whole foreign aid field on the broadest possible 
base. 

While the Senate resolution did not limit the scope of the study 
in any way, it especially directs the attention of the special committee 
to the following areas: 


(a) Defining the “proper objectives of foreign aid programs” 
and proper measurement criteria for achievement; 

(6) The “capability of the United States to extend aid” in ref- 
erence to its own resources; 

(c) “The need and willingness of foreign countries to receive 
aid, and their capacity to make effective use thereof” ; 

(2d) A study of various alternatives to present aid programs; 
and 

(e) Suggested actions to make foreign aid “effective in achiev- 
ing national objectives.” 
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One other limitation imposed by the resolution was that the whole 
study be transmitted to the Senate not later than January 31, 1957, 
with such recommendations for the change or improvement of aid 
operations as may at that time be found desirable. 

The research staff of the Systems Analysis Corp. devoted its at- 
tention to an intensive study of the programing phase of the military 
aid program. In somewhat less than 3 months’ time, 5 researchers of 
professional standing perused thousands of pages of congressional and 
executive records, interviewed Government officials in various execu- 
tive agencies connected with programing stages of the military aid 
program, secured additional documentation from private sources, and, 
through the team-review process, arrived at conclusions and recom- 
mendations as set forth in this report. 

One of the major difficulties faced in the investigation was the very 
magnitude of the program. Information had to be secured from 
many sources and often far afield. Many problems worthy of a de- 
tailed study per se had to be treated in relation to the total time avail- 
able for completion of the report. The conclusions reached in such 
a complex field as military aid on a worldwide basis must, therefore, be 
considered as preliminary. Solid evidence, however, is produced in 
many cases which delineates areas of malfunction and possible im- 
provement. 

Due credit is given to the various offices of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches which have facilitated the completion of this study 
within the allotted time span by cooperating with our research staff 
and by furnishing relevant documentation. Specific recognition is 
mn to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 

ecurity Affairs) ; the Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs, 
Department of State; the Division for Plans and Programing, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration; the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress; the Office of Defense Mobilization ; the 
National Security Council; the National Statistics Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; the staff of the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations on Defense Appropriations; and the Treaties Division, De- 
partment of State. Many other organizations and individuals have 
also contributed their knowledge to this study. 

The project research staff of the System Analysis Corp. for this 
report was: project leader, Gene Z. Hanrahan; research associates, 
Hugh G. Elbot, Bernard B. Fall, Emory E. Hackman, and William 
M. Rossiter; and editor, Norma J. Brown. 

The views presented in this report are those of the Systems Analysis 
Corp. alone and do not necessarily represent those of the contributors 
mentioned above. 

Gene Z. HANRAHAN, 
President. 











MILITARY-AID PROGRAMS 


I, SUMMARY 


The mutual defense assistance program has proved a valuable 
deterrent to Communist expansion. Military aid, perhaps more than 
any other expenditure, has strengthened the free nations against im- 
mediate external aggression or internal subversion and has thus pre- 
vented further attrition of the free world. 

Since inception of the program in 1949, the Congress has appro- 
pasion about $24 billion for military aid of which less than $16 

illion were actually expended. In the same period, more than $226 
billion were spent in support of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
This comparatively small outlay in military aid has further stimu- 
lated the will to resist of our free world allies, who now spend about 
e of their own for every military aid dollar spent by the United 
tates. 

Built and partially supported by military aid appropriations, there 
now exist free aa air and naval forees nearly equal in size to 
those of the United States and ground forces 10 times larger than 
the United States Army. In addition, the program has helped to 
provide the United States with a network of friendly bases from 
which to strike immediate retaliatory blows against an aggressor. 

Any similar expenditure for United States defense could not have 
provided the same increment in military force capabilities as that 
provided by the mutual defense assistance program. 

This positive effect, however, should not be construed to mean that 
the military aid program has worked perfectly. This is not the case. 
Errors have been made and funds have not always been spent wisely. 
In fact, a great part of this report is devoted to an examination of 
areas for improvement. 

On the other hand, considering the very magnitude and urgency 
of the military aid effort and the many limitations placed upon the 
small number of personnel charged with program implementation, 
our military aid program has achieved creditable results to date. 

Detailed conclusions and recommendations are included at the 
beginning of sections III through XI of this report. The major 
conclusions and recommendations reached in this study are outlined 
briefly below : 

A. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Military aid has achieved its original objectives by strengthening 
significantly the defensive capabilities of the nations throughout the 
free world. 

2. If free world security is to be maintained, military aid must 
be continued until the danger from militant communism subsides. 
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3. Extension of military aid without the adoption of a long-range 
program will perpetuate ‘the ms ny present limitations in program 
effectiveness. 

4. To date, the military aid program has not been accepted on a 
level of equality with se measures designed to meet national se- 
omtty objectives. 

Because of the lack of permanency in the program, no general 
solation has been found to the problem of adjusting military aid to 
the fact that most of the equipment delivered in the early stages of 
me program is now either obsolescent or worn out. 

. Present mutual security legislation appears too detailed in many 
sei and some of its provisions hamper the application of the act 
in world areas where it would be most effective in stemming Com- 
munist infiltration. 

7. Interagency coordination in planning is complex and time con- 
suming. Recent changes have been undertaken to improve the situa- 
tion, and there presently is some evidence that a favorable trend is 
developing. There is also some indication that closer association with 
Congress at an earlier point in the planning cycle may be desirable 
and may result in less reprograming at a later stage. 

8. In some instances the length and complexity of the programing 
cycle appears to have delayed the timely delivery of military aid. 

9. In the past, the pricing policy of the armed services resulted in 
a reduced number of equipment items delivered to the recipient coun- 
tries from the funds allotted to the program by the Congress. The 
overcharge on military-aid items may have exceeded $1 ‘billion. A 
new pricing policy, enacted by the Congress in July 1956, is now being 
implemented. However, its effects will not be felt for at least 2 years. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 


i That military aid be continued on a long-range basis. 

2. That the problems inherent in military aid be fully recognized 
and considered throughout the Government. 

3. That more flexible funding procedures be instituted. 

4. That the Mutual Security Act be revised to allow for greater 
flexibility in the administration of military aid and the elimination 
of redundant or contradictory provisions from the act. 

. That serious study be given in the legislative as well as in the 
executive branches to the many complex and difficult problems which 
now arise in connection with the development of a long-range military- 
aid program. Some of these, such as continued maintenance costs, 
the problems of shifting aid to underdeveloped countries, etc., are now 
beginning to be felt in the program itself. A more detailed discussion 
of these problems appears in each section. 

















II, MILITARY AID—1949-56 


A. SCOPE 


The magnitude of the Communist danger to the free world began 
to emerge in the years following the close of the Second World War in 
a gradual, clear pattern. By 1947, much of eastern Europe and large 
sections of Asia had already slipped behind the Iron Curtain. Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran—vital non-Communist countries flanked by the 
Soviet orbit—were seriously endangered by civil war or external 
aggression. Once again, the countries of the free world faced a 
serious and ominous threat to their existence. 

The United States acted to preserve the independence of those 
countries most threatened by Communist aggressive designs. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1949, arms, ammunition, and military equipment were 
supplied on a priority basis to Greece, Turkey, and Iran. American 
military personnel operating as advisory groups assisted in train- 
ing troops and instructing them in the use of American weapons and 
equipment. The civilian economies of these countries were also sup- 
ported by financial and material aid. American advice and assistance 
in these critical years assured the continued independence of these 
three countries. In furnishing this aid, precedent was established for 
the mutual defense assistance program which was to follow. 

1. Scope of military aid—1947-51 

The United States as early as 1947 initiated the European recovery 
program to revitalize the economic structure of Western Eur- 
ope. This program continued until 1952 and has been considered 
to be an unqualified success. When the program was brought to a 
close, Western European industrial production and inter-European 
trade were over 35 percent above prewar levels. 

During this period, however, there was an increasing awareness on 
the part of the United States and its allies that economic recovery 
alone would neither deter nor halt Communist aggression. Conse- 
quently, world events gradually carried the United States forward 
into accepting military as well as economic leadership of the West. 
The first formal step in this direction was the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in ATs) 1949. Twelve nations—the United States, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the United Kingdom— 
joined in the newly formed North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO).? Six months later, in September of that year, the Congress 
of the United States passed the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, which provided that adequate arms and material assist- 
ance would be supplied by the United States to the member nations. 


Greece (1952), Turkey (1952), and West Germany (1955) were subsequently admitted 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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In the early years, primary emphasis was placed on the immediate 
military buildup of the Western European members of the organiza- 
tion, although substantial amounts of aid were continued to Greece, 
Turkey, and, to a lesser extent, to Iran. 

Rapidly changing events in ’ Asia, however, soon required a modifi- 

cation in the terms of the military-aid program. The Communist 
victory in China, resulting in the withdrawal of the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government to Formosa, and the need for strengthening the 
military positions of both South Korea and the Philippines soon led 
to the Si vuatoih of all three of these countries in the military-aid pro- 
gram. But, with the exception of United States military support of 
the Republic of Korea in the Korean conflict, Asia was given only 
secondary consideration during this period. Military aid to Asia in 
fiscal years 1949-51 amounted to less than 8 percent of the total allotted 
to the program. 

Strategic thinking in the initial period of military aid postulated 
that a Soviet attack would be based on the employment of conven- 
tional forces. The United States expected to retain a monopoly on 
atomic weapons for the foreseeable future. It was reasoned, there- 
fore, that an immediate and substantial buildup in conventional 
western forces would deter the Soviet Union Pion launching a 
sudden, all-out attack against the West. Acting on these assump- 
tions, the main effort of military aid was directed toward essentially 
quantitative goals. Primary emphasis was given to the creation of 
military forces whose numerical strength would discourage Com- 
munist aggression or, if required, have the capability of adequately 
defending the West against attack, Thus, in the first 2 years of the 

rogram, 94 percent of military aid was given in the form of the 
immediate tools of war—arms, ammunition, and military equip- 
ment—most of which consisted of World War II stocks drawn from 
American military-supply depots; significantly, only about 4 per- 
cent. of the aid consisted of basic tools and materials of the type 
which could give the North Atlantic Treaty Organization nations 
their own capability for long-range defense production. The Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, then, in the light of existing events, 

was a stopgap effort designed to counter an mmainedinte and dangerous 
threat to free-world security. 


2. Changes in the Scope of Military Aid—1951-56. 


The mutual security program was initiated by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. The outstanding feature of this act was that one legis- 
lative authorization provided for the major programs of assistance 
(economic, technical, and military). The approach was geographic 
rather than functional. A program of military, economic, and tech- 
nical aid was provided to Europe (title I), Near East and Africa 
(title IT), Asia and the Pacific (title III), and to the American 
Republics (title IV). The act delegated to the President the au- 
thority to regulate aid by bilateral executive agreements. 

The Mutual Security Act preserved the policy objectives contained 
in preceding legislation but outlined congressional intent in more 
detail : 


* * * to maintain the security and promote the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States by authorizing military, economic, 
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and technical assistance to friendly countries to strengthen 
the mutual security and individual and collective defenses 
of the free world, to develop their resources in the interest 
of their security and independence and the national interests 
of the United States, and to facilitate the effective participa- 
tion of those countries in the United Nations system for 
collective security. 


One of the immediate benefits the United States derived from the 
mutual defense assistance agreements was the nearly worldwide en- 
forcement of an embargo on shipments of strategic materials to the 
Soviet bloc. This embargo, established in the “Battle Act,” was 
passed as an addition to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, and pro- 
vided that aid would be withheld to countries violating the provisions 
of the embargo.’ 

As hostilities in Korea continued into their second year, it was 
generally agreed that military aid had to be something more than 
a “one-shot” arming and equipping of a large number of allied 
units. The program was readjusted to reflect long-term strategic 
requirements, taking into account the probable availability of the 
material and financial resources of other member nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This reassessment of the situation was reflected in the adoption 
of the following policy: 

(a) Consolidation of North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
programs with the level of actual achievement and the realities 
of local political conditions; 

(6) Expansion of military aid in Asia; and 

(c) Increased emphasis on regional collective security. 


A number of significant developments acted to bring about a grad- 
ual reappraisal of the nature and scope of military aid by 1953. The 
growing capability of the Soviet Union for launching an atomic or 
thermonuclear attack was perhaps the most important of these, al- 
though Chinese Communist intervention in the Korean conflict and 
subsequent Communist success in Indochina were also of consequence. 
These events of far-reaching import served to bring about a serious 
review of the future defense needs of the free world. This situation 
occasioned a change in military-aid programing by the calendar 
year 1954. 

Appropriations for the fiscal year 1954 reflected a change in pro- 
gram emphasis as well, shifting a slightly larger portion of military 
aid to Asia. Whereas Europe had received 74 percent of the total 
military aid budgeted in fiscal year 1953, its share was reduced to 
58 percent the following year. In the same period, assistance to 
Asia increased from 13 to 32 percent, The remaining budget per- 
centage was allocated to the Near East, Africa, Latin America, non- 
regional, and other programs: 


2 The President, however, was given latitude to make exceptions in certain categories on 
the embargo list. 
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Military aid fund allocations—Fiscal years 1953-54 


Percent 


1953 | 1954 





High levels of military aid for the Republic of Korea and the 
Chinese Nationalist Government were continued and, for the first 
time, mutual defense assistance funds were made available to Japan. 
On the other hand, changes in attitudes of two countries toward 
assistance, and the 1954 Geneva agreement which prohibited Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and the Republic of V ietnam from entering into military 
alliances, reduced the amount of military aid going to southeast Asian 
countries. 

Most countries within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization had 
rebuilt their economic structure by 1955, and consequently economic 
aid was reduced to insignificant proportions. In addition, a con- 
certed attempt was made within the North Atlantic Tr eaty Organi- 
zation to concentrate more on quality and less on the numerical 
quantity of troops. In line with this change, better maintenance 
facilities were created ; troop training and unit combat readiness were 
stressed ; and finally, increased emphasis was given to the infrastruc- 
ture progr am.° 
3. Regional defense organizations 

The French defeat in the Indochinese conflict and the growing 
power of Communist China underlined clearly the vulnerability of 
the individual fledgling states in southeast Asia to Communist sub- 
version and aggression. These developments had a marked effect on 
free world opinion and greatly assisted the United States effort 
toward creating a regional defense organization in southeast Asia. 
In September 1954, the United States, France, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand joined with Pakistan, Thailand, and the 
Philippines 1 in the negotiation of the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty. In Febru: ary 1955, a headquarters for this Organi- 
zation was established in Bangkok, Thailand, for planning purposes. 

In October 1955, the Middle East defense or ganization, popu- 
larly known as the Baghdad Pact, was created at the other end 
of the Asian Continent. Turkey, Tr: an, Iraq, Pakistan, and Great 
Britain joined in its formation. While not a signatory to the pact, 
the United States evidenced active interest in its future and promised, 
where needed, to act as an observer and to furnish military aid to 
pact powers. The fact that the United States has not entered the 
Baghdad Pact has evoked some concern on the part of several pact 
signatories. On the other hand, a series of bilateral military aid 
agreements with all individual participants in the past has insured 
prompt support of their individual defense requirements. 


%A program for the construction and maintenance of airfields, depots, and other mili- 
tary installations so established as to be available for use by all North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization participants in a common defense effort. 





a 
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The military aid budgets for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 con- 
tinued to reflect longer-range views demanded by continued world 
tension. In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, an advanced 
weapons program was put into effect, stressing the equipping of 
western forces with missiles, a nuclear ¢ capability, and other complex 
weapons. In addition, more and more importance has been placed 
on preparing the European countries to better support their own 
defense establishments financially and industrially. one military 
aid to the Far East, Southeast Asia, and the Near East has been in- 
creased proportionately in an effort to bolster the defense capabilities 
of the smaller, less developed, nations of the free world. 

Between 1949 and 1956, the number of nations receiving American 
militar y aid has more than doubled; from an original 15 to the present 

36. Today, 8 of these countries receive only military aid; 28 others— 
because of their economic underdevelopment—receive military and 
economic assistance. 

B. COSTS 


From the beginning of the mutual defense assistance program in 
1949 through March 31, 1956, weapons, equipment, and other mili- 
tary support amounting to about $20 billion have been programed for 
military aid. Approximately $12.6 billion have been earmarked for 
Europe; $2 billion for the Near East and Africa; $3.9 billion for 
the Far East; and $200 million for Latin America.‘ 


1. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


There has been a decided trend in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization countries in recent years to assume more and more the 
costs of their own defense load. Currently, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization nations have been assuming approximately 85 percent 
of their total defense costs, with the United States and Canada sup- 
plying the balance. This ‘applies to mutual defense assistance con- 
sisting of military assistance and defense support.’ 

Since the inception of the mutual defense assistance program 
(MDAP),° the fiscal year 1953 was the peak year for deliveries to 
European North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. Since then, 
a gradual cutback in military aid to those North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization countries has occurred. This is largely due to four factors: 

(a) Mutual defense assistance program equipped force levels 
have been largely achieved in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization ; 

(d) Signific: ant advances in European economic recovery ; 

(c) A shift in program emphasis to Asia; and 

(d) An awareness of the need for emphasis on long-range de- 
fense needs rather than “one-shot” operations. 

Finally, a larger proportion of military aid to North Atlantic Treaty 
Organizations countries taken as a group is now on a reimbursable or 
loan basis. 


* Approximately $1.2 billion was appropriated for nonregional programs and for use by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense as required. 

5“Military aid” is a general term referring to all forms of military support given to a 
foreign country. ‘Military assistance” refers to equipment, supplies, and services given 
to foreign armies. ‘Defense support” refers to those indirect commodities, services, and 
financial and other assistance designed to sustain and increase overall military effort. 
Defense industries, for example, would be included in defense support costs. 

*The mutual defense assistance program is that part of the Mutual Security Act con- 
cerned with military aid. 
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2. The Near East, Africa, Latin America, and Asia 


A marked shift of military aid emphasis from Europe to the coun- 
tries of the Near East, Africa, and Asia has occurred in recent years. 
Yet, a significant portion of the aid allotted to these areas has not 
been actually absorbed by the countries concerned. 

Thus, North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Europe (excluding 
Greece and Turkey), absorbed all but 1.3 percent of all United States 
aid, while in the Near East and Africa, more than 20 percent of the 
aid remains to be expended, and in the Far East and southeast Asia, 
nearly 30 percent of all aid awaits expenditure.’ 

The high apeopaen rate in Europe is due largely to the advanced 
economic and military capability of the countries in that area; a 
Epperet factor which contributes to the delay in absorption is the long 
ead-time required for the production of more complex weapons and 
equipment. In the remaining areas, on the other hand, the following 
factors have served to deter absorption or delay in delivery: 


(a) In the underdeveloped countries, certain essential facili- 
ties for the storage, maintenance, and utilization of military 
items have to be built from the ground up. Thus, an additional 
lead-time is necessary for the proper phasing of a country’s 
capability for effectively utilizing and maintaining military aid 
items ; 

(6) Shortages of trained specialists and technicians capable 
of operating and maintaining complex military equipment; and 

(c) Lack of equipment because of crash program priorities for 
other areas such as Korea and Indochina and, to a certain extent, 
Formosa. 


Since fiscal year 1954, there has been a slight trend toward greater 
absorption rates in many of the non-European countries. This trend, 
however, has been slow in developing, largely because of the basic 
economic and educational deficiencies in most of the underdeveloped 
countries receiving American military aid. The following table shows 
percentages of aid allocated to world areas since the beginning of the 
mutual defense assistance program: 


Military defense assistance program allocations * 





[Percent] 
Fiscal years | Fiscal year Request, 
Area 1950-55 1956 fiseal year 
1957 

| |] Fr] KH 
i weit hatin deochawrindintbebrd 66.7 20.8 2 25.3 
dhe eae te AL RTA Sad BS hie a 17.7 44.6 38.9 
WOO PIs as bein wap inn cde sekha eh iebinsdsacbiecaiy sy 10.1 7.8 15.7 
ie tie aatiiinine dh ibeningn nade hdae tna mmniee an eis’ Ay 5 1.2 
PUN Sct 5s SO ks a ds Sib de dds 4.8 26.3 18.9 
CMM ST Oo Wo ns AiO Behe 100.0 100.0} 100.0 


1 Based upon unclassified figures of Mutual Security Program, vol. 1, Program Estimates, Fiscal Year 
1957, and on information supplied by the Department of Defense, Office of International Security Affairs 

2'The advanced weapons program and other related activities also contributed to the rise in military aid 
to North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. 





" International Cooperation Administration, Operations Report, data as of March 31, 
1956, pp. 39-41. These percentage figures pertain to all United States aid, including de- 
fense support. They are significant for ee aid as well, because underdeveloped areas 
need larger amounts of defense support to maintain their military establishments. 
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C. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of military aid were outlined first in the Truman 
Doctrine. 

The primary purpose was to build the military strength of the 
non-Communist nations of the world in order “to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside countries.” 

These objectives, of course, are but one facet of the overall United 
States policy of promoting world peace by contributing to the politi- 
cal, economic, and military stability of friendly nations by means of 
bilateral assistance agreements and, wherever possible, multilateral 
defense pacts. Within this framework, there have been two primary 
objectives of supplying military aid— 


1. to insure the internal security of countries where this con- 
sideration is a paramount problem; and 

2. to create military forces in being, sufficiently effective to 
deter aggression and, if possible, repel an invader, 


Except for a few nations in the Near and Far East, military aid 
was directed in its early years against the Soviet threat to Europe. 
It was designed to create and maintain military forces capable of con- 
taining the armies of the Soviet Union. In 1949, it was hoped that 
this objective could be achieved by meeting the more urgent deficien- 
cies in European military strength and by encouraging European 
economic recovery. Gradually, as this initial objective was reached, it 
became obvious that military aid would require long-range planning. 
Further crises in other parts of the world resulted not only in a 
broadening of the geographic scope of military aid but also in a 
reassessment of its objectives. 


1. Current program objectives by area 

Current program objectives by area are outlined in the Mutual 
Security Act. The three broad policy objectives for Europe are as 
follows— 


(a) to maintain United States/EKuropean unity in policies 
designed to promote the mutual security of the United States and 
the free world; 

(5) to help Western Europe reach its potential military, politi- 
cal, and economic strength to keep at a maximum its ability to 
contribute to the collective security of the free world; and 

(c) to deny Western Europe and its economic and military 
potential to the Soviet Bloc. 


In accordance with these broad policy objectives, military aid to 
Europe is furnished to— 


(a) assist North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries in 
the buildup and efficient maintenance of their forces, taking into 
account new concepts of warfare; 

(6) encourage further integration of Western Europe; and 

(c) obtain the greatest possible contribution to free world 
security from nonmember countries such as Spain and Yugoslavia. 


The fiscal year 1957 aid objectives for Europe reflect the improved 
military and economic situation in many North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization countries. Primary emphasis is now given to regional 

rather than individual country defense. Finally, as the problem of 
internal security is of only secondary import, emphasis is placed on 
maintaining adequate regular military forces in being, capable of 
deterring Soviet armed aggression. 

Military aid to the Near East and Africa is directed at problems 
quite different from those in Europe. Emphasis is placed on pro- 
viding these countries with the capability of preserving their own 
national independence, both from internal subversion as well as from 
external aggression. In addition, basic material aid, economic as- 
sistance, and training are rec ognized as fundamental to a workable 
military aid program. Finally, consideration is given to creating a 
political and military climate favorable to the “development of a 
regional defense organization. 

Tn detail, the four broad policy objectives for the Near East and 
Africa are— 


(a) to promote the development and maintenance of govern- 
ments independent of Soviet domination ; 

(6) to foster peaceful relationships within the region ; 

(c) to encourage closer cooperation with the rest of the free 
vee in political, economic, and security matters; and 

(zd) to further the growth of economic strength and political 
stability throughout the area, 


In connection with these broad objectives, the specific purpose of 
military aid is to— 

(a) provide material and training to contribute to strengthen- 
ing of the defense of the area ; 

(6) bolster the internal security of the several states ; and 

(c) promote stability and friendly cooperation and help the 
countries develop a defense capacity which will make an effective 
regional defense arrangement possible. 


As in the Near East and Africa, the major objectives of aid to Asia 
center on the need to protect the free nations in that area from internal 
subversion as well as from external aggression. Additionally, em- 
phasis is placed on effecting material and economic progress, creating 
good relations among the governments of east and southeast Asia, 
and, finally, on working toward a system of regional defense in which 
all member nations cooperate freely and willingly. 

In brief, military aid to Asia is intended to— 


(a) strengthen the will and ability of the Asian countries to 
maintain their independence in the face of threats of further 
Communist expansion and subversion ; 

(6) demonstrate that a system based on freedom and justice 
is more attractive than one based upon Communist threats and 
promises ; and 

(c) develop greater unity and cohesion among those Asian 
countries so that their individual resources and capabilities may 
be more effectively used for the benefit of the entire region. 


Whereas greater integration and common defense on a regional basis 
had proved to be effective in Europe, similar results could not be 
attained in the Near East and the Far East because of jealousies be- 
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tween recipient countries. Traditional hegemonies and animosities 
could not be overcome in such a short period through either aid or 
advice coming from the United States. Unity and mutual cooperation 
in those areas is still a goal to be achieved in the future. 

Aid to Latin America refleets conditions unique to the geographical 
location of that area; namely, its proximity to the United States 
and its relative security from the threat of external aggression. Ob- 
jectives of such aid are— 


(a) cooperation to maintain friendly relations between these 
countries and the United States; 

(6) support of their endeav ors for political and economic prog- 
ress, and 

(¢) promotion of hemispheric defense against external ag- 
gression. 


In summary, the major objectives of military aid are to increase 
the defensive capabilities of the free world and to promote the national 
interests of the United States. These, in turn, are related to the 
conditions specific to particular geographical areas. Aid in one 
area stresses regional defense and the maintenance of adequate stand- 
ing forces—in ‘certain other areas, it underlines the importance of 
social and economic betterment, the creation of a climate of friendly 
cooperation, and the development of forces primarily designed to 
protect their homeland from the threat of internal subversion. 


88861—57——_8 








Ill. PLANNING A MILITARY-AID PROGRAM 


A. SUMMARY 


A number of executive agencies are involved in the program- 
planning process. Specific program development begins in the field 
with the Military Assistance Advisory Groups (MAAG’s) and ends 
in Washington subsequent to congressional appropriation of funds. 

In the initial field stage of planning, the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group maps out a country program in cooperation with the 
other United States agencies represented in the country which, with 
the Military Assistance Advisory Group, form the “country team.” 

Upon review by the “country team,” the program draft is examined 
at the area command level and forwarded to the Department of 
Defense where the principal review is conducted with respect to 
military policy. The Department of State analyzes the effect of the 
program draft on foreign policy. All country and regional programs 
are reviewed and consolidated by the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration in his capacity as coordinator of the 
mutual security program. Many other agencies also review the 
program. 

Upon approval by the President, the program is presented to the 
Congress for authorization and appropriation. Congressional changes 
in the programs result in reprograming and program refinement. 

Reprograming in Washington, including the incorporation of 
budgetary changes made by Congress, is a complex task which involves 
several interagency groups and consumes nearly two-thirds of the 
entire 18-month planning cycle. 

In the past, program development did not readily adjust to rapidly 
changing situations. There have been recent improvements along 
such lines, and efforts have been made to shorten the planning cycle 
by the increased use of “opposite number” contacts at working levels. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Present planning procedures, while workable, are very complex 
and require so much time that program impact is lost in many 
instances, 

2. Present programing is inconsistent with funding on a fiscal-year 
basis, and along with the present year to year fund limitations seri- 
ously hampers advance planning. 

3. The number of personnel in the Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups appears small in relation to the magnitude of the program. 

4. The concept of the “country team” is a vital one in the planning 
of a military-aid program. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A thorough study of program planning should be undertaken 
to determine areas where reductions in the length and complexity 
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of the planning cycle are feasible. Preliminary analysis indicates 
that the following approaches to the problem warrant consideration: 


(a) Increased emphasis on parallel or concurrent plannin 
operations for two or more fiscal years and less end-on-en 
(series) planning; 

(6) Relaxation of 1-year funding to permit procurement along 
lines of the armed services; 

(c) Injection of congressional views at an earlier stage of the 
planning cycle, possibly by use of a joint committee; and 

(d) Provision for additional competent personnel for military 
aid planning staffs. 


2. A comparative study between procurement, maintenance, and 
operating costs of new equipment and continued maintenance and 
operating costs of “old” (World War II to Korea) equipment should 
be initiated to provide information of substantial value to future 
planning. 


D. DISCUSSION 


1. Decision to give aid 

The decision to give military aid to a foreign country is made at the 
Presidential level. This decision is based upon broad policy objec- 
tives outlined in National Security Council directives and is coordi- 
nated by the representatives of the Government departments primarily 
concerned with military aid. Exploratory talks are then held be- 
tween military and diplomatic representatives of the United States 
and officials of the prospective recipient government. Once prelimi- 
nary negotiations have been completed, the country formally requests 
military aid from the United States. Upon approval and agreement 
between the United States and the country, a Military Assistance 
Advisory Group is sent to the country to supervise the planning of the 
military-aid program. 
2. Determination of magnitude of country program 


Policy papers dealing with the overall aid requirements for a coun- 
try program are drawn up by the National Security Council. Country 
and area studies which highlight general program criteria are then 
produced on action by the Operations Coordinating Board. 

With the exception of member nations in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the actual size of a military-aid program to a given 
country is determined largely by the military estimate of that country’s 
strategic importance and its ability to support specific levels and types 
of armed forces. This estimate is set by the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and reflects not only National Security Council policy direc- 
tives, but additional criteria of a political, economic, and psychological 
nature supplied by appropriate executive agencies. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Standing Group, repre- 
senting all member nations, arrives collectively at the combat force 
and support unit objectives to be attained within specified time limits, 
including the level of combat readiness to be maintained, for forces in 


1 On occasion, a foreign country may initiate discussions by requesting aid prior to any 
United States action. This, however, appears to be the exception rather than the rule. 
It applies in most cases where a country requests reimbursable aid. 
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the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. These estimates are used to 
determine the magnitude of military aid to countries in this organiza- 
tion. The Standing Group, however, is strongly influenced by the 
judgments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in determining the magnitude 
of military aid required. Although the United States has but one 
vote as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
actual amount of military aid to be given is a decision which rests 
ultimately with (he Government of the United States alone. 

It has been common practice to accept the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
estimates of the level of forces requiring support in a given country. 
Only rarely have Joint Chiefs of Staff estimates been refused as un- 
realistic. In the event specific political considerations are considered 
overriding, however, the level of forces to be supported may be sub- 
ject to revision. In the case of one ally, for example, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff estimated the magnitude of the country program to be sig- 
nificantly less than that now being supported. Other considers tions 
dictated that the military-aid program be enlarged over the size esti- 
mated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


3. Program guidance (see attached chart) 

Programing is the course of action to accomplish a specific objective 
within a time schedule. Program guidance is issued by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to United States Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups in recipient countries and to the three military services. This 
guidance delineates overall United States policy objectives, force goals 
to be achieved by each country, priorities for the delivery’ of aid, and 
other factors relevant to military aid requirements. Prior to 1956, 
program guidance was not clear with respect to the relationship be- 
tween the individual United States agencies concerned with the ex- 
ecution of the program. However, a more definitive guidance was 
issued in 1956. The new guidance ‘stresses inter: agency coordination 
between the Department of. Defense, the Department of State, and the 
International Cooperation Administration. This guidance is now 
being utilized, although some phases of it have not as yet been formally 
approved. 

4. Drafting a country program 

The first step in planning a country program occurs when the Mili- 
tary Assistance AdVipdity Group advises the local government of the 
following three considerations: 


1. The force goals which the United States thinks necessary 
the goals are confined generally to forces in a state of cael 
readiness on M- day and M-day plus 30; 

2. United States estimates of the country’s (a) capability to 
meet manpower requirements, (0) material and equipment needs, 
and (¢c) monetary requirements; and 

3. The requirements and terms under which the United States 
is oa to offer military aid. Such aid is given either on a 
grant basis (gift), by reimbursable aid paid for in cash, or on a 
long- term loan basis. 


2 Force goals are an objective expressed in terms of military units planned to be acti- 
vated by a recipient nation within a specified period of time. M- ~day forces refer to those 
combat units prepared to meet a sudden enemy attack. “M-plus 30” forces are those units 
which will be in a state of combat readiness 30 days following the date of mobilization or 
30 days subsequent to an enemy attack. 
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MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM MAJOR STEPS IN PROGRAMMING AND FUNDING, FY 1958 


STATS 
| 
oo | PRESIDENT jaar ###—| 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Unified Commands, JCS and OSD Conference nstructions fo 
Preparation Priority List of Accomplishments by each U.C 


1SA Receives Programming Guidance from JCS. 
TGA Receives from UC Priority List of Accomplishments 
ISA Initial Distribution of Draft MAP Guidelines to U.C 


JCS Submits Comments to ISA on Unified Commands Priority 
List of Accomplishments 


Jcs, Conference on Priority List of Accomplishments 
and Implementation of MAP Guidelines 


ISA - Issues Guidelines to Field Agencies 


MAAGs Review Country Requirements & Develop FY 1956 
Country Requirements 4& Forwards to U C 


OGD Field Teams Assist Unified Commmnds in Clarification 
of FY 1958 Guidelines. 


Unified Commands Review of MAAG FY 1956 MAP Requirement 
& forwards them with comments to ISA and Mil. Depte. 


Mil. Depte Review of MAAG Requirements 4 Submission of 
World-Wide Requirements to ISA & JCS. 


ISA Submits to NSC thru ICA Est. of MOA & Expenditures 


OGD Review of MAP Requirements & Supply Availabilities 
(OGD Agencies, JCS, Mil. Depts. etc) 


JCS Submission of FY 1956 MAP for ISA Review 
Inter-Agency Review of FY 1958 MA Program 


ISA-MAP Alternatives FY 1955, Development & Distribution 
to all interested Agencies for Neview & Comments 


ISA Receipt of Commente from ali interested Agencies on 
Alternatives 


Review of ISA Mark-up by Aseistant Secretary ISA vith 
JCS and Service Comments thereon 


ISA Determination of Program 


State, ICA and DOD Policy Level Diecussions & Review of 
Eotimates. 


OSD Submission to ICA of Preliminary Estimates of New 
Obligational Authority & Expenditure Estimates FY 1958. 


BOB Inter-Agency Review 


Apr 56 


Apr 56 
May 56 
May 56 


May 56 


Jun 56 


Budget Schedules for President's FY 1956 Budget, — Nov 56 


to ICA for Review. 


ISA Girects Mil. Dept. to prepare Priced Out Country 
Programs by Selected Item & Ma Cat for use in Cong Pres. 


1958 Presentation Books Prepared by ISA and Forwarded 
to ICA 

DOD Instruction covering refined FY 1958 
Guidance to Unified Commands and MAAGe 


& 1959 Program 
BOB Recommends to President the FY 1956 Mutual Security 
Pund Estimate 


Authortration Hearings-Committee on Foreign Affairs- 
House (FY 1958) 


Authorization Searings-Committee on Poreign Relations 
Senate (FY 1958) 


FY 1958 Appropriation Committee Rouse Bearings 
FY 1958 Appropriation Committee Senate Searings. 
Joint Resolution Providing Interim Pumd Availability. 


Authorisation & Appropriation Bill signed by President 
& Forwarded to ICA & ISA for Implementation. 


ISA Consults vith Mil. Depts. in Adjusting Program to 
final Appropriation. 


State, ICA and BOB Review Programs & Apportionment 
Requests. 


BOB Apportions Funds to ISA 4 ISA Allocates Punds to 
Military Departments. 


Mil. Depts. receive Pinalised FY 1958 Refined Country 
Program & Funds, & Initiates Supply Action. 


Bec % 
Jan- 
Mar 57 


Ped 57 


Mer 57 


aug 57 


jug 57 


Sep 57 


O PRIMARY ORGANIZATION 
RESPONSIBILITY 


o REVIEW AND PRIMARY 
ORGANIZATION RESPONSIBILITY 


@ ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION 
@ REVIEW PARTICIPATION 
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Following preliminary discussion between representatives of the 
Military Assistance Advisor y Group and officials of the recipient gov- 
ernment, the military establishment and government of the recipient 
country draw up an estimate of military : aid needs based on the above 
factors. These estimated needs, in turn, are evaluated by the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group in terms of the country’s— 


(1) total force potential relative to objectives ; 

(2) capability to supply all or part of its material require- 
ments ; 

(3) capacity for utilizing effectively various types of military 
equipment; and 

(4) capability for maintaining weapons and equipment at a 
satisfactory level of readiness. 


The Military Assistance Advisory Group’s evaluation of a country’s 
estimated needs is then submitted to the local government. <A formal 
request is then drafted by the recipient country, reviewed by the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group, and forwar ded to other members of 
the “country team.” 


5. Review by “country team” and unified area command 


The “country team” is composed of the chief of the Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group, the chief of the local United States operations 
mission (USOM) of the International Cooperation Administration, 
and the United States ambassador to the country, or their representa- 
tives. It is headed by the ambassador or minister accredited to the 
particular country. Actually. the “country team” is a loose term 
used to refer to a cooperative effort of the various agency representa- 
tives in a given country. It is not a formal organization per se and 
meets only ¢ on an ad hoc basis. 

When the military aid request is received by the “cpuntry team,” its 
members evaluate it in terms of their own responsibilities. The valid- 
ity of the country’s own estimate of its economic, manpower, and tech- 
nical capabilities and the consistency of the request with basic pro- 
graming guidance from W ashington are considered. 

Becatise members of the “team” are in daily contact with the imme- 
diate problems within the country, the military theater commands and 
executive departments in Washington are heavily dependent on the 
quality and comprehensiveness of “team” reports. Full cooperation 
between the various “team” members is required if a balanced view of 
the recipient country’s aid requirements is to be assured. 

The degree of cooperation effected with the local government by the 
“country team” and within the “team” varies from country to country. 
Delays in supplying answers to vital questions posed by “team” mem- 
bers, disagreements between the “team” and the country on certain 
issues, and disagreements among various “team’ * members—which may 
become known to the country’s officials—are problems which are known 
to have occurred. These all serve to slow assessment of the country 
estimates at the “team” level. 

Although the highest ranking representative of the United States 
within a country (usually the ambassador) is responsible for “team” 

coordination, there is evidence that such coordination has been lacking 
in previous years. 
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In 1956 an effort was made by the Department of State to rectify this 
condition. A directive which emphasized the role of the various 
“country team” representatives in respect to military-aid guidance was 
dispatched to senior United States representatives in the field. This 
directive was based on the belief that issuance of more definitive pro- 
gram guidance would serve to delineate more clearly the responsibili- 
ties of the individual representatives on the “country team.” Other 
steps have also been taken toencourage firmer leadership and coordina- 
tion in the “country team.” It is, as “yet, too early to assess their effect 
on overall program effectiveness. 

In addition, the total number of personnel administering and co- 
ordinating a military-aid program in a given country is Telatively 
small compared, to the expenditures involved. The Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups, the primary field organization concerned with 
military aid, for example, had less than 2,000 military personnel 
scattered throughout the world as of the beginning of fiscal year 1955. 
During that fiscal year, the United States spent over $1 billion on 
military aid alone. 

Once final agreement is reached, the refined country request is then 
forwarded to the next higher United States military command in the 
area, the unified command, as for example, the commander in chief, 
Pacific area (CINCPAC). At this level, the country request is re- 
viewed in terms of its relationship to United States military objectives 
as well as its functional relationship to other military-aid country 
objectives and programs within the area concerned. Concurrences 
or modifications determined by the unified command are attached to 
the original estimate and forwarded to the Department of Defense. 
6. Program review at United States Government level 

When a country program request reaches Washington, the Depart- 
ment of Defenseshas primary responsibility for reviewing problems 
related to military aid. The Department of State evaluates foreign- 
policy implications and the International Cooperation Administration 
determines the economic and technical aspects of foreign aid. Eval- 
uation, however, does not end with these departments or agencies. 

Before a program receives Executive approval, the Treasury De- 

artment, the Bureau of the Budget, and when required, the United 

tates Information Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization are afforded an opportunity to express 
their views consistent with their appropriate responsibilities. 

Final coordination of country and regional programs is effected by 
the Director of the Tutarhationsl Cooper ation Administration. It is 
then again reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget to insure its con- 
sistency with the overall operating and fiscal program of the executive 
branch. Upon final executive approval, program “presentation 
books” are drawn up for the Congress. These are organized on a 
country and regional basis and contain a summary of past progress 
relative to program objectives as well as new budgetary requests. 

7. Congressional authorization and appropriation 

The executive program proposal for military aid is presented to 

the appropriate congressional committees. Responsible programing 


officers are called upon to justify various program items. In addition, 
there are both open and closed hearings before which progr aming 
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officers, departmental chiefs, field representatives, and witnesses from 
outside the Government testify as to the advisability of adopting the 
program proposal as drafted. 

Following hearings on the program, the congressional committees 
study the proposed course of action. This process usually results in 
further refinement or modification of the program. Differences of 
opinion between House and Senate are resolved in joint conferences 
before final congressional approval. When passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President, the authorizing legislation for all pro- 
grams takes effect. 

Thereupon, the fiscal aspects of the program are examined by the 
Appropriations Committee. At this time, detailed cost studies are 
presented to the committee by the executive branch. This congres- 
sional scrutiny represents another control factor in the programing 
process. This action might also result in further modification of the 
program, as curtailment of funds in various program categories could 
necessitate more revision by the executive branch. 

As can be noted, the process of presenting a program to the Congress 
and obtaining passage of the necessary legislation for implementation 
is the principal step in realizing the desired objective of delivering 
military equipment abroad. This is necessarily so, not only because 
adequate scrutiny of so detailed and complex a program—involving 
aid to 36 recipient countries—takes time, but also because this process 
represents a major point of program control. 

8, Reprograming 

When program requests have been reduced by congressional action, 
individual country programs must be modified by the executive 
branch. This involves a review of their general priority status rela- 
tive to military objectives, and also of the need for programing certain 
items at the time. This can mean a shift in program emphasis not 
only in respect to the magnitude but also with regard to the nature of 
a particular country program. The limiting of program appropria- 
tions is not the only consideration in reprograming. Inasmuch as an 
average period of 18 months has elapsed between the initiation and 
final approval of a program before items can be ordered or delivered, 
changes in the international situation may require withholding deliv- 
ery of certain items to some countries, or shifting the priority sched- 
ules for meeting force objectives in other countries or areas. 

Tn the actual process of reprograming (see chart detailing the major 
steps in programing and funding), liaison between the departments 
and agencies concerned with all aspects of the Mutual Security Act 
continues. Program refinement documents are exchanged between 
the Departments of State and Defense and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. These bring requirements up to date and em- 
phasize those changes which will require urgent readjustment before 
the program is finalized. The Director of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration in his role as overall coordinator of the program 
gives his approval and the final version is forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of State for last-stage policy guidance before implementation.* 


8 Under sec. 513 of the Mutual Security Act of 1956, the executive branch is required 
to report “promptly” all changes or adjustments to the congressional committees con- 
cerned, 
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Inevitably other last-minute problems arise whose resolution re- 
quires additiona] time in interagency sessions. As many as 8 or 9 
workshop type conferences may be required at step 35 in the attached 
chart, and even further delays may occur if approval of decisions taken 
in these sessions is not promptly ‘made. Speeding this latter process 
will be difficult because of having to anticipate peripheral problems 
which may result from the program changes. This means that such 
problems must be dealt with piecemeal as they become apparent to 
officers charged with administering various categories of the program. 
9. Coordination of planning—fiscal year 1958 

In planning the military assistance program for fiscal year 1958, 
there appears to have been a more concerted effort to achieve inter- 
departmental coordination than heretofore. Essentially, this effort 

was directed toward getting so-called “opposite numbers” ‘of the vari- 
ous departments and agencies together in the earliest possible stages 
of planning. This seems to have had the effect of promoting clearer 
understanding in respect to the requirements of the various officials 
responsible for the mutual security program. For example, the Spe- 
cial Assistant for International Cooperation Administration Affairs 
in the Department of State was consulted very early in the planning 
process for the first time in program history. This action and similar 
instances involving responsible | personnel from other agencies outside 
the Department of Defense, was perhaps a major factor in promoting 
smoother coordination in the latter stages of planning. In addition, 
it should be noted that greater experience in actually working with 
the program has also proved of advantage. 

It would appear that better team guidance and more contact with 
higher programing echelons will serve to make planning more con- 
sistent with overall foreign policy objectives, increase programing 
control, and may help to accelerate the planning cycle. 


10. Need for further reduction of planning cycle 


A program may lose its effectiveness by excessive delays involved in 
planning. This factor is of great importance e for it means that mili- 
tary aid to a given area may arrive at a time when the aid no longer 
serves the purposes for which it was assigned. 

In 1950, for example, the Huk re bellion was at its height in the 
Philippines. Over 15,000 armed Conimunist guerrillas hi ad wrested 
control over key areas in the island of Luzon and were threatening 
Manila itself. The Government of the Philippines was hard pressed 
at the time and was suffering from limited numbers of well-armed 
and experienced troops as w ell as in: idequate finances to successfully 
prosecute the anti-Huk war. The Huks unexpectedly collapsed a short 
time later for a number of complex reasons, By late 1951 and early 
1952, the military threat to the internal sec urity of the Philippines 
had diminished considerably. Yet, the full impact of United States 
military aid to the Philippines—mue h of it designed to counter the 
threat to the internal security of that country—did not arrive until 
1953. (See chart, p. 107.) There were many reasons why the major 
portion of military aid did not arrive in the Philippines until this late 
date, but there is Sct reason to believe that the slowness of aid plan- 
ning contributed significantly to this delay. Indochina is another case 
in point. Major amounts of weapons, ammunition and other materials 
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of war were still in the logistic “pipelines” or piled up on the docks 
in the United States when the Indochina cease-fire was signed in July 
1954. It is understood, from French sources, that two infantry divi- 
sions had to be dropped from the Vietnamese National Army program 
in 1952 for lack of adequate weapons and equipment to put them in 
the field. 

Another reason for reducing the planning cycle centers on the need 
for allowing for a greater period in the budgetary year for actually 
committing ‘funds for procuring the items programed. Prior to fiscal 
year 1957, ‘Jess than 6 months ordinarily had remained in the budget 
year for procurement. Procurement, too, had been further limited 
by the provisions that not more than 20 percent of the total annual 
appropriation can be expended in the last 2 months of the fiscal year. 
The amount of time remaining after planning a program bears a direct 
relationship to the implementation of sound and effective procurement 
policies, 


Philippines 


19k9s«950s«95 1952 1953 195% 1955 1956 


—_—_————_—- MDAP deliveries. 
- = —-—. Huk threat to Philippine security. 
(E xact figures deleted for security reasons. ) 


Note.—This chart does not include materials supplied directly from United States de- 
fense stocks in the period 1945-50. 
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A final point of importance deals with the increasing need to reduce 
the planning cycle in view of the basic change coming about in the 
nature of the military equipment and weapons placed in the foreign 
aid program. Previously, a large portion of these items consisted of 
excess World War II stocks or materials drawn from the “mobiliza- 
tion reserve.” In large part, these were “on hand” items. 

With the exhaustion of these stocks and the increased emphasis on 
more advanced weapons, a significantly greater percentage of foreign 
aid materials will have to be manufactured prior to delivery. Thus, 
the additional lead time required will add considerably to the period 
before final delivery. Under these circumstances, the need for a 
reduction in the planning cycle becomes even more acute. 














—— 


IV. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS CRITERIA 


A. SUMMARY 


Criteria are established for measurement of program effectiveness, 
progress, and ascertaining specific deficiencies. easurement is ac- 
complished largely through use of written reports. Such reports are 
prepared by various echelons and agencies concerned with military 
aid programs. 

Primary responsibility for reporting on the effectiveness of a given 
country military aid program rests with the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group. Reports from the latter cover political, economic, 
and other aspects of a country as well as purely military factors. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization prepares separate reports on pro- 
gram effectiveness in member countries. Overall evaluation of the 
military aid program is made annually by the National Security 
Council. 

In addition to periodical reassessments of various country programs 
studies are undertaken from time to time on particular aspects o 
military assistance and defense support by the Department of Defense 
and the International Cooperation Administration. 

There are several criteria for the termination of military aid. 
They are based on considerations of the usefulness of aid to a given 
country in the light of United States and free world security 
objectives. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. A system for reporting the effectiveness of military aid programs 
has been established, operating mostly on a country-by-country basis. 

2. No system for measuring program effectiveness on a regional 
basis exists outside the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

3. The great number of reports flowing to the executive branch 
from its various field agencies make measurement of program effec- 
tiveness difficult. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. An overall study of the reporting system and its usefulness should 
be undertaken. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The establishment of proper criteria for measuring program effec- 
tiveness is basic to further planning or programing. Unless such 
criteria are realistically developed and applied, effectiveness cannot 
be measured. In addition to major criteria for measuring overall 
program effectiveness, a number of subsidiary criteria are employed 
in order that timely information on specific deficiencies as well as the 
progress of given programs is obtained. 

109 
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1. Country program progress 
Primary responsibility for reporting on the effectiveness of a given 
country military-aid program rests w ith the Military Assistance Ad- 

visory Group. Other members of the “country team,” however, must 
review these reports in order to determine the impact of military aid 
on other mutual-security programs. For example, the International 
Cooperation Administration is responsible for defense support pro- 
grams which include road and rail systems and other basic facilities. 
These are directly involved in military-aid problems. ‘Thus the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration must review all Military 
Assistance Advisory Group reports. 

The Military Assistance Advisory Group is charged with the 
preparation of an annual report (supplemented regularly) which 
estimates the status of the military-aid program relative to objec tives. 
These annual reports include a summary appraisal of the effectiveness 
of country forces in respect to assigned mission ; a review of the politi- 

cal, economic, and budgetary situation, including an assessment of the 
tapact of military aid on these factors; and also include detailed esti- 
mates of military effectiveness of the various service branches. This 
last estimate includes comments on rel: atively intangible factors such 
as general morale, degree of adaptability of the officer corps, state- 
ments on the physical condition of armed forces personnel, the rate 
of illiteracy, and other considerations affecting the state of operational 
readiness or future potential of country forces. Whenever pertinent, 
additional comment is also made by the United States service branches 
represented on the Military Assistance Advisory Group in regard to 
specific problems faced in achieving goals. In short, many of the 
same criteria used in determining the magnitude of a country program 
are also used in monitoring the progress of a program once it has been 
instituted. 

In addition to the general estimates on program effectiveness, the 
Military Assistarce Advi isory Groups are responsible for other related 
reports. These include quarterly activities statements; a quarterly 
time-phased requirements report which indicates the material pro- 

gramed, received, and required under approved programs; and a 
qui urterly report on excess material which can be redistributed or dis- 
posed of in accordance with existing laws. These reports are usually 
commented on by the unified commands before they are received by the 
Department of Defense. 

Many other reports are prepared by the military departments and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense in respect to the status of total 
military aid, accounting procedures, offshore procurement programs, 
ocean shipments, and other requirements embodied in Mutual Security 
Acts. Most important in respect to overall program effec tiveness, 
however, is an annual report to the National Sec urity Council on the 
status of the milit: ary aid programs. This report is designed to keep 
the National Security Council apprised of current dev elopments and 
sets forth the major military objectives; commitments made to indi- 
vidual countries; background information: recommendations for im 
proving capabilities; Joint Chiefs of Staff comments and appraisals 


1In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization area, these reports are entitled “Effective 
ness of Forces.” In other regions, they are referred to as a “Country Statement, Non 
NATO Countries.” 
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of area forces; and statements as to nee and current problem 
areas. All criteria considered to be relevant for measuring effective- 
ness in terms of policy objectives are examined in this report. 


2. Regional effectiveness criteria 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has the only unified ef- 
fectiveness measurement system in which the member countries par- 
ticipate. This system is termed “The Index of Operational Readi- 
ness,” and seeks to express the exact state of country force readiness 
with regard to the force goals set by the standing group, as revised by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Council. 

In brief, the index of operational readiness is based on five major 
criteria categories for evaluating effectiveness : 


1. Effectiveness of organization—which provides an estimate 
of the efficiency of the military commands, including the organi- 
zational framework for effective command through which they 
must operate, and also the effectiveness of accounting and admin- 
istrative systems, in support of their military operations; 

2. Personnel effectiveness—an estimate of the overall physi- 
cal condition of the military manpower, its availability for active 
forces, and the status of its morale and training; 

3. Logistics—an estimate of the country and area ability in 
respect to the communications network, including roads, railroads, 
harbor facilities, and airports, and a statement of current or 
planned improvements through mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram funds; 

4. Material—a survey of ready equipment and war reserves of 
equipment, material, ammunition, and fuel requirements neces- 
sary to meet mobilization deadlines; and 

5. An overall appraisal based on the degree of mutuality in 
military assistance, and willingness to cooperate with other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization members in improving the regional 
defense. 


It is to be noted that United States Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups estimates may or may not agree with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization report. Hence, the Department of Defense, in 
effect, has two estimates for comparison in regard to the effectiveness 
of North Atlantic Treaty Organization military aid programs. Both 
of these estimates include such factors as the effect of military buildup 
on the national economies involved, and also the effect of delivery lags 
on needed items. 

In this regard, the longer lead-time necessary for provision of better 
air-warning systems, all-weather fighters, and advanced weapons, as 
well as decisions to take more of a long-range view, are not the only 
consideration in scheduling deliveries. There are also questions of 
more intensive force training, more integrated planning, and agree- 
ments to be made on concepts of utilization before the newer equip- 
ment can provide maximum effectiveness on a regional basis. In short 
not only the question of when equipment can be provided physically, 
but also the problem of actual absorptive capacity for proper utili- 
zation, represents a larger problem for North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation effectiveness of forces than when the buildup was concentrated 
on providing more conventional weapons and other material. 


3 
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3. Other aspects of measuring military aid effectiveness 

The various factors used in assessing program effectiveness in a 
given country obviously have different significance depending on the 
military potential present and the primary objectives of the United 
States in extending aid. The chief concern in the case of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, for example, is less one of creating 
basic country military machines than that of generating harmonious 
intercountry relationships so that realistic planning can be made for 
pooling the forces for maximum effectiveness as a regional deterrent 
toaggression. A different view of program effectiveness must be taken 
in respect to countries facing the problem of internal security against 
Communist subversion or aggression. Here a more balanced approach 
to the question of military assistance vis-a-vis other forms of political 
or economic aid must be observed. 

During the last 2 years, the need for reassessing overall assistance 
programs in terms of policy objectives has been recognized within the 
executive branch. As a result, a number of country studies have been 
completed by the Operations Coordinating Board and have been ap- 
proved for action by the National Security Council. Others are cur- 
rently in a state of preparation in accordance with stated priorities. 
These studies include an estimate of country status and potential in 
terms of its political stability and internal security problems. From 
this estimate, the primary areas at which all types of assistance should 
be directed have been resolved, and the specific responsibilities of all 
ere represented on the “country team” in providing various kinds 
of assistance have been delineated. As a result, some basic criteria 
for measuring the effectiveness of assistance programs are receiving 
new emphasis. Hence, these studies represent an effort to place into a 
more realistic general framework the probable expectations of the 
United States in extending military aid to these countries. 

4. Efforts to improve program effectiveness reports 

Inherent to program effectiveness is the management aspect of the 
program, including the tools available. No evaluation is made in 
this study of personnel experience, capabilities, and accomplishments. 
Significant features of management, however, are reports and the- 
system of reporting as these enter into program-evaluation measure- 
ments. The types of reports, routing, and utilization are indicated 
elsewhere in this section. The immediate points of interest, then, are 
the efforts made to improve the reports and reporting system. 

Studies as to form, content, purpose, requirements, etc., have been 
made by management personnel within the Department of Defense 
with respect to individual reports. Recently, a study has been pro- 
posed to review and analyze from an overall et the reporting 
system within the Department, including subordinate agencies, as 
concerns the reports pertinent to the military aid program. A critical 
examination of report content is also included. Such a study, if under- 
taken, would be evidence of management awareness of continued need 
for improvement, both in management itself and in measuring pro- 
gram effectiveness at all military echelons involved in the program. 


5. Program termination criteria 
Military aid has been terminated in only a few countries since the- 
beginning of the program. Wherever termination has occurred, how- 
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ever, there has been no implication of finality. Aid can be resumed 
at any time should it be decided that such resumption of aid is in the 
interest of the security of the United States or the political stability 
and peace of the free world. A “crash” program can be undertaken 
at any time through use of the Proliientigl embrachoy fund, or if need 
be, through special legislative action. 

Termination, like any other action on foreign aid, is based upon 
decisions made by the President with the advice of the National Secu- 
rity Council. The latter advises whether: 


1. the continuance of aid to a given country, either on a grant 
or reimbursable basis, is still consistent with the free world objec- 
tives and security interests of the United States; and 

2. the recipient countries have reached a state of economic and 
political stability which would permit them to assume the burdens 
of their own defense. 


Great Britain and West Germany no longer receive military equip- 
ment on a grant basis except for undelivered material procured by the 
Department of Defense in previous fiscal years. In their case, this is 
due to economic considerations, since both countries were considered 
sufficiently recovered to assume their own defense burden. However, 
it is equally clear that both countries remain eligible for grant aid, 
should the National Security Council find that a sudden deterioration 
of the economic or political situation in either country would warrant 
resumption of such aid. 

Considerations which might prove applicable in specific cireum- 
stances are reviewed by the National Security Council at least annually 
on a country-by-country basis. It is, therefore, conceivable that coun- 
tries not eligible at present may become eligible by the next fiscal year, 
In the final analysis, however, the decision as to whether military aid 
to a given country should be reduced or terminated or continued on 
either a grant or a reimbursable basis is one that is essentially polit- 
ical in character. It is, therefore, reserved to the President and his 
foreign policy advisers, subject to congressional review. 











V. THE VALUE OF MILITARY AID 


A. SUMMARY 


Since the inception of the mutual defense assistance programs in 
1949, less than $16 billion has been spent on military aid, while more 
than $226 billion has been expended for the United States Armed 
Forces. For this outlay, the United States has helped to achieve a free 
world defense potential of sea and air forces nearly equal in size to 
those of the United States, and ground forces 10 times the numerical 
strength of active United States ground forces. 

The mutual defense assistance program also has provided the United 
States the use of military bases at strategic points—bases whose value 
cannot readily be estimated in dollars. 

Military aid effectiveness is limited in a number of countries by eco- 
nomic and cultural factors such as the degree of literacy and technical 
sophistication. Effectiveness is also conditioned by regional and 
country political interests. Additional limiting factors include obso- 
lescence of equipment which has been delivered, and the unsuitability 
of some types of equipment to particular conditions in recipient coun- 
tries. 

B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Military aid has justified itself in terms of increased military 
strength of the free world as well as in the denial of strategic areas to 
the Soviet bloc. 

2. Effectiveness of military aid is limited by many factors, includ- 
ing : induction, training, and organization standards of recipient coun- 
tries; regional and country political considerations; economics; tech- 
nology, and others. 

3. New problems have been created by the obsolescence, wear, and 
maintenance costs of equipment originally delivered. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That military aid be continued. 

2. That emphasis be given to the long-range concept of military aid, 
adjusting to the realities of new weapons, maintenance costs, obso- 
lescence of equipment, and the technology of recipient countries. 


D. DISCUSSION 


1. The global impact of military aid 

Since the inception of the mutual defense assistance program, from 
the fiscal years 1949 through 1956, the United States has spent on na- 
tional defense a total of more than $226 billion. This sum has provided 
the United States with an Air Force of almost 300 squadrons, a Navy 
of nearly 1,000 fighting ships, and active ground forces of more than 
20 divisions. 
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During the same period, the United States expended approximately 
$16 billion on military aid. Through 1955, deliveries have provided 
America’s allies and other countries with the following items: 


About 40,000 tanks and other combat vehicles; 

. 1,200 naval craft of all types; 

. 44,000 artillery pieces of various types and caliber; 
. 7,000 aircraft, 50 percent of which are jet-propelled; 
. 2? million small arms and automatic weapons; 

. billions of rounds of ammunition? 


In addition, mutual defense assistance program funds have provided 
allied nations with the necessary means to increase and modernize 
their own armament plants to a point where several of them now are 
able to provide equipment for their own defense. Many of these 
countries can now contribute to their neighbors’ defense effort by 
providing them with equipment under the “offshore program” (OSP), 

It is generally conceded that, because of military aid, the allied 
defense effort in Europe and Asia has been far more effective than 
the mere added figures of American aid and the national-defense bud- 
gets of the individual countries indicate. Total free-world forces, 
outside those of the United States, now include— 


1. allied air forces totaling more than 300 squadrons, of which 
more than 6,000 aircraft—including a heavy proportion of jet- 
planes—are concentrated in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation ; ; 

2. navies aggregating more than 2,000 ships, now including 
many modern antisubmarine-warfare vessels; and 

3. ground forces amounting to more than 200 divisions—10 
times the size of United States ground forces in 1956—of which 
more than 110 divisions are concentrated in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, with the remainder stationed in Korea, 
Taiwan, and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 


D> Ot CO LO 


These figures will, no doubt, be revised upward if the Federal 
Republic of West Germany reaches its contemplated force levels in 
fiscal year 1958. 

These facts show that, in terms of overall costs, the United States has 
obtained a substantial return for funds expended on mutual defense, 
This return is drawn in terms of the improved military-defense capa- 
bility throughout most of the free world. For example, testimony 
presented in May 1956 before the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations of the House Appropriations Committee brought out the 
following: 


The annual per capita cost to the United States for the 
defense of the free world is somewhere around $400. Now, 
going country by country, as I look at the figures, in the case 
of Vietnam the free world will have X number of forces at 
around $400 per capita. In the case of Taiwan the free world 
will have X number of forces at a cost to us of around $340 per 
capita. In the case of the Philippines, the free world will 
have X number of forces at a cost to us of around $590 per 
capita. 


21The Mutual Security Program, Report by the President to the:Congress, April 1956. 
88861—57 9 
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As a member of the Army panel on appropriations, we have 
had brought to our attention repeatedly over the last 4 
years that the average per capita cost of the United States 
Army is around $6,000 a year. This is substantially more 
than the cost of helping the aforementioned free nations. 
2. Limitations of Military-Aid Effectiveness 

On the other hand, statistics alone do not give an entirely accurate 
picture of just what the United States military-aid dollar has “bought” 
abroad. This is particularly true when compared to what it would 
have bought had it been spent on immediate defense needs at home. 

For example, the 200 allied divisions referred to above vary widely 
in terms of combat effectiveness, firepower, and equipment as well as 
in size and organization. The quality of the individual soldier va- 
ries—health, state of education, and technical sophistication. These 
differences will no doubt be further accentuated as the mission and 
character of the United States ground forces changes under the im- 
pact of the new nuclear-warfare concepts. Yet many allied divisions 
will still have to be equipped and trained to cope with the more im- 
mediate dangers of internal subversion crete warfare) and so- 
called “brush-fire wars.” 

Another major factor limiting military-aid effectiveness has been 
the progressive obsolescence of much of the equipment delivered to the 
allies. According to testimony by the ratheinaen of Defense pre- 
sented to Congress, the last World War IT vehicle was delivered abroad 
as late as September 1956. Although official figures indicate that 
50 percent of all aircraft delivered through military-aid channels is 
jet propelled, it must be remembered that many now in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion squadron service are either obsolescent or entirely obsolete. The 
spare-parts problem for this obsolete material—some of which has 
been in continuous service in Greece and Turkey, for example, since 
1947—becomes increasingly difficult as similar items are no longer pro- 
duced in the United States and must be produced abroad. 

Still another problem that now arises is the poor adaptability of some 
standard United States equipment to the lesa sobdiciona revailing in 
many of the recipient countries. For example, United States Army 
trucks equipped with automatic gearshifts are exceedingly difficult to 
maintain with the rudimentary maintenance facilities in certain un- 
derdeveloped countries. In the words of Department of Defense 
witnesses, it “is overengineered for our [military aid] purposes.” * 
The same commentary applies to other pieces of equipment. The 
F-100 jet fighter, for example, is considered too heavy for most over- 
seas fighter airfields and “not primarily engineered and developed for 
the missions of mutual defense assistance recipient nations.” * 

Similar problems arise with individual weapons (rifles and sub- 
machineguns), parachutes, vehicles, tanks, and airplanes—all engi- 
neered to the body or strength specifications of the average American 
soldier, who averages about 40 pounds heavier and 10 inches taller than 


2 Statement by Congressman Gerald R. Ford, Jr., member of the Army panel on appro- 
priations, during military defense assistance program appropriations hearings, May 25, 
coon (hearings, p. 85). See also testimony by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 


(ibi 2B. 88). 
8 McGuire, op. cit., p. 363. 
4McGuire, op, cit., p. 362. 
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his Asian comrade in arms. A remedy is now sought by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in planning, in many cases, for separate military-aid 
equipment s cifically built to suit the requirements of recipient coun- 
tries. While the supplying of such special equipment may help to 
resolve this particular problem, it creates additional problems in 
standardization, logistic support, and maintenance. __ 
Unit-for-unit comparisons between American and allied forces run 
the risk of being misleading, for many allied units are structured 
primarily for internal security missions rather than for integration 
ito a unified fighting command. This is particularly true in Asia 
where, for example, Nationalist Chinese or Thai armed forces are 
provided with less artillery and transportation than their American 
counterparts. On the other hand, they are better adapted to oper- 
ating in their own type of terrain by virtue of lighter weapons and 
equipment. Disparity between numerical strerigth and tactical ef- 
fectiveness becomes an even more important factor in the case of 
the “technical” services such as the signal corps and engineers. 
Additional impediments to military aid effectiveness result from 
the geographical dispersion. of the recipient nations situated along 
the rim of the Soviet orbit and their technological disparity. Also, 
some nations friendly to the United States have economies still based 
on the wooden plowshare, while others can produce their own jet 
bombers. These disparities often require individual solutions which 


vary not only from area to area, but in many cases, from country to 
country. 


3. Cost-effectiveness of military aid in major world areas 

A brief appraisal of the extent of mutual defense assistance pro- 

rams in every major area and the results thus far attained may 
illustrate the nature of this problem. 

The military aid program has encountered, in certain areas, a 
number of problems which previously have not been made clear. 


(a) Europe (excluding Turkey and Greece) 

In Europe, total military aid expended has amounted to about $9 
billion as of the end of 1955. ajor United States objectives in 
the Western European area, according to the Department of De- 
fense’s 1957 congressional presentation, are to maintain American 
and European policy unity; to help Europe reach its “full potential 
in military, political and economic strength;” and to deny the 
Soviet Union access to this potential. 

While the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has made great 
strides in the increase of its defense potential, progress in the re- 
armament of West Germany has been disappointing. Additionally, 
usually reliable accounts indicate that French and British buildups in 
Algeria, Cyprus, and other areas have stripped Western Europe of 
most of its first-line combat troops (outside the United States forces) 
committed to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Finally, re- 
cent events in the Middle East have put a severe strain on the main- 
tenance of Western unity. 

On the porcice side of the European ledger, the continued improve- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization infrastructure and 
progress made in the construction of a new system of air and naval 
ases in Spain has been encouraging. Yugoslavia—which over the 
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past 7 years has received about $800 million in military aid—has main- 
tained a sufficiently independent attitude toward the Soviet bloc to 
ony the continuance of certain types of military aid. Continuance 
of aid was granted Yugoslavia by President Eisenhower on October 
18, 1956, in accordance with the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1956. 

The net effect of recent British-French actions in the Mediterranean 
has been a notable increase of French and British active ground 
forces through the calling up of trained reserves at home. However, 
the dispersion of important forces far away from the main points 
of effort along the Iron Curtain has created a state of potential mili- 
tary imbalance which eventually will have to be resolved. 


(6) Near East and Africa (including Turkey and Greece) 


Not counting special Greece and Turkey programs between 1947 
and 1948, the Near Eastern and African areas ives been allotted about 
$1.4 billion in military aid in the fiscal years 1950-56. Here, the pic- 
ture is one of partial deterioration of the Western position, in milita 
as well as political and economic areas. The Greek dispute wit 
Britain over Cyprus and the subsequent extension of the dispute to 
Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, has strained relations between the powers 
See ey the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s southeastern 
ank. 

Turkey represents the brightest spot in a military sense, with a 
capable, well-trained army and a fairly adequate infrastructure. Com- 
munist infiltration is insignificant and the Turkish citizenry are awake 
to the dangers of Russian aggression. At the present time, Turkey is 
in the throes of severe economic difficulties, and defense support (1 e., 
economic aid designed to strengthen a country’s defense capability) 

romises to play an important role in helping Turkey overcome it. 
ran, Iraq, and Pakistan, as participating members in the Baghdad 
“Northern Tier” Pact of 1955, also are recipients of military aid. 

In view of the tense Middle Eastern situation the solidity of the 
Baghdad Pact has been put to a severe test. Last year’s hope that the 
Baghdad Pact would increase stability in the area has not matured. 
It is felt by some observers that the effectiveness of the pact in the 
military field has been hampered by the fact that the United States 
“supports” the pact, but thus far has not become a treaty member. 

o military aid on a grant basis goes to Egypt or Israel. However, 
both countries have, in the past, purchased limited amounts of equip- 
ment—mostly spare parts for American equipment obtained through 
commercial channels, 


(c) Asta and the Far East 
More than $2.4 billion worth of military aid has been channeled 
to various Asian countries between fiscal years 1950 and 1955, inclu- 
sive. About three-quarters of the total went to the four countries 
most directly threatened by Soviet and Red Chinese aggression: the 
Nationalist Chinese Government on Taiwan, the Republic of Korea, 


. 5 According to news sources, there are about 400,000 French troops in Algeria ; 150,000 
in Morocco; and about 80,000 in Tunisia. The — Franco-British expeditionary force on 
Cyprus and Suez counted, at the beginning of November 1956, about 225,000 Sroope. 

In addition, during the Korean war, the Republic of Korea received more than $2 
billion worth of equipment from the Defense Department. 
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the Republic of Vietnam (also known as South Vietnam), and Japan. 

The armed forces of the Republic of Korea (ROK) constitute per- 
haps the largest single ground force of the free world; nationalist 
forces on Taiwan are in a high state of training. The forces of the 
young Republic of Vietnam are now being built up with the help of 
a sizable United States Training Relations Instruction Mission 
(TRIM). 

The armed forces of Japan are being developed. This country has 
an industrial potential unmatched elsewhere in Asia and Africa and 
thus is a major prize in the power contest between the free world 
and Sino-Soviet bloc. It is expected that Japanese ground, air, and 
naval components will begin to play an effective role in the defense 
of Japan within the next 2 years. In the meantime, United States 
forces stationed in Japan assume a large share of the defense respon- 
sibilities in that area. 

In other Asian states, military aid has been a major deterrent to 
Communist aggression, but often at the price of serious economic strain 
in the country itself. The point has been made by various sources 
that in any case the Republic of Korea will require free-world aid 
should it be attacked by an outside aggressor. The Republic of Korea 
has 21 divisions which cost the United States more than $700 million 
a year and absorb a great deal of Korean manpower of the age groups 
most needed for essential economic activities. 

A policy of bringing allied military capabilities into line with their 
economic situation would be compatible with what is called the “Mili- 
tary New Look,” which an authoritative source describes as follows: 


* * * the new policy aimed at leveling out the peaks and val- 
leys of military preparedness, as the saying went. Based on 
the concept of a floating D-day, it called for maintenance of a 
level of forces and material which could be paid for without 
staggering the economy and which could be borne for an in- 
definite period of years.’ 


Future appraisals of mutual security policy must be concerned with 
the extent to which Asian force levels should be maintained. At the 
present time, they appear insufficient to resist aggression but are too 
large for their economies to support easily. They also appear to be 
larger than necessary for the internal security missions which in most 
cases are their permanent paramount objective. 


(d) Latin America 


The United States has mutual defense assistance agreements with 
13 countries of Latin America. Only Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Panama, Paraguay, Mexico, and Venezuela are ex- 
cluded.* Military aid expenditures for 1949-57 for recipient countries 
total $175 million. 

Through mutual defense assistance programs, the Latin American 
countries are put in a better position to fulfill their hemisphere defense 
commitments within the meaning of the framework of the Inter- 


T Donovan, Robert J., Bisenhower—the Inside Story, New York: Harper & Bros., 1956, 
p. 52. A “floating D-day” means simply that no fixed date for total readiness would be 
sought, but rather that emphasis would be placed upon long-range development of a 
maximum potential in being. 

8 However, all those countries are members of various hemisphere defense arrangements, 
such as the Rio Treaty. 
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American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. This treaty established 
the principle that an attack upon one American state would result in 
action by all. Given adequate equipment, some Latin American na- 
tions have shown that their combat performance in overseas theaters of 
operations can be very creditable. A Brazilian expeditionary force 
operated in Italy in World War II, and a Colombian unit fought with 

nited Nations Forces in Korea. Colombian troops equipped with 
American military-aid material now form part of the United Nations 
emergency force (UNEF) in Egypt. 

In the words of the congressional presentation of the mutual 
security program of 1957: 


the countries of Latin America do not have the financial re- 
sources or the experience in modern warfare to train and 
equip forces for hemisphere defense without external help.® 


However, a realistic appraisal of Latin American military effec- 
tiveness would be remiss if the essentially limited character of the 
existing military forces were not emphasized. As events in various 
Latin eras countries have proved over recent years, the armed 
forces of those countries play an important role in the internal 
political picture. In view of the reservation expressed in the above- 
cited program estimates, they cannot be expected to play an important 
role in overall hemisphere defense for years to come, however. 

4. The “fixed assets” of military aid 

Military aid assumes particular importance in areas of the world 
where mutual defense assistance program dollars not only are spent 
upon maintenance of armed forces friendly to the United States, but 
where they also allow the United States the mutual use of important 
strategic bases. The fact that friendly bases are available to the 
United States in a vast arc around the entire Sino-Soviet bloc—from 
Greenland to Africa and from the Middle East to Japan—is, in itself, 
an inestimable deterrent to Soviet aggression. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles testified before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate on April 30, 
1956, that: 


* * * our own Defense Establishment would be cut down tre- 
mendously in its effectiveness if we did not have these rela- 
tionships with foreign countries * * * I believe that Ad- 
miral Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
testified before the House Foreign Affairs Committee that it 
would cost four or five times as much to get in terms of our 
own national Military Establishment the increased security 
which we get in terms of these relationships with other 
countries. 


Secretary Dulles expressed similar views to the House Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations, stating that it “is the capacity to strike 
from many places around the world * * * that creates the greatest de- 
terrent [to a major conflict].” The Secretary asserted that the loss 
of such bases would be “crippling” to the United States Militar 
Establishment. Admiral Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chie 


® Department of Defense, Mutual Security Program, Program Estimates, Fiscal Year 
1957, vol. I (unclassified), p. I-109. 
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of Staff, emphasized further before the same subcommittee on June 
13, 1955, that allied military strength, thanks to mutual defense 
assistance program aid, allowed this country to concentrate on the 
development of advanced weapons without having to match Sino- 
Soviet forces “at every possible point of aggression around the globe.” 

Such overseas bases, wherever availelile to United States forces, 
considerably enhance the striking power of the free world, for they 
greatly reduce the logistic overhead of operational units. In view 
of the comparative scarcity of long-range tanker-type planes and 
fleet tankers for naval task forces, these bases (improved through 
American aid and know-how) have become an important part not 
only of the defensive system of the free world, but also of that of the 
United States itself. 











VI. COUNTRY PROGRAM VALUE AND PRICING POLICIES 


A. SUMMARY 


The term “value” as used in this section means the total cost of 
military assistance given a recipient country by the United States 
within a single year. 

The determination of the “value” of a country program is reserved 
by law to the President. This power was delegated by the President 
to the Secretary of State, and delegated in turn by the latter to the 
Director of the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). 

On the other hand, the pricing of individual items delivered to 
various countries under the mutual defense assistance program is the 
responsibility of the Department of Defense. Until 1956, mutual 
security legislation permitted the armed services to transfer service 
stocks to the mutual defense assistance program on a price basis equal 
to new and up-to-date items. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1956 modified the mutual defense 
assistance program pricing policy, making it similar to that prac- 
ticed in the armed services. In December 1956, the Department of 
Defense prepared a uniformed pricing directive for service guidance 
although all aspects of this new policy have not, as yet, been fully 
implemented. 

B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Pricing practices in the past have permitted the services to pro- 
gram service stocks for military aid, obtaining up-to-date items from 
appropriations originally allocated to the military-aid program. 

2. The new pricing policy, providing it is immediately implemented 
and fully observed, promises to prove beneficial to the mutual-security 
program. 

3. However, in view of the “long lead-time” for many items pro- 
cured under the mutual defense assistance program, the effect of the 
new pricing policy on some fiscal year 1957 items will be felt only 
between 18 months to 3 years after its actual implementation by the 
armed services. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Considerable attention should be given during the current fiscal 
year to determine whether the new pricing policy is being expediti- 
ously implemented and fully observed. 


D. DISCUSSION 


1. Responsibility for determination of the value of a country program 

In accordance with the Mutual Security Act of 1955,’ the preroga- 
tive to determine this value was reserved to the President of the 
United States. He, in turn, delegated his powers for determining 





1 See. 524 (b). 
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the value to the Secretary of State by means of an Executive order 
issued on May 9, 1955.2, On June 30, 1955, the Secretary of State 
redelegated his value determining powers to the Director of the then 
newly established International Cooperation Administration, the of- 
ficial responsible for coordination of all mutual-security programs.* 

The separation of the value determining function from that. of 
actual physical control of the programs was clearly the intent of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1955. While the function of determining 
value was reserved to the President under the Act, the Secretary of 
Defense is explicitly vested with operational control of military 
assistance programs under section 524. 

2. Effect of pricing policies upon mutual defense assistance program 

Pricing policies until fiscal year 1956 were set in accordance with 
section 545 (h) of the Mutual Security Act, which required the De- 
partment of Defense to sell mobilization reserve items which the 
Secretary of Defense had deemed “fully replaceable” at their replace- 
ment cost whether or not the actual replacement would be the same 
type of item or an improved and more expensive item. The law also 
specified that items not currently in the procurement program for the 
United States Armed Forces (i. e., mobilization reserves) were to be 
charged according to the original production cost. 

Justification for this proc edure was explained by the Comptroller 
of International Security Affairs, Department of Defense, in testify- 
ing before a Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives ; 

The legislation was adopted at a time when procurement 
prices were rising very rapidly, and in order that the services 
would not be handicapped by the disposal of an item and 
faced with the requirement to spend larger sums for its re- 
placement the Congress, in its wisdom, decided to authorize 
this kind of price formula.* 


In point of actual fact, this measure apparently failed to fully 
realize its objective. Replac ement costs charged by the armed services 
inflated the cost of the mutual security program by a proportionate 
amount. Ina report by the Comptroller General to the United States 
Senate on June 7, 1956, it was pointed out that the United States 
Army charged equipment, described elsewhere as “World War IT and 
less-{han-modern,” at 170 percent of the 1945 prices at which it was 
procured.® 

This policy not only hurt the mutual defense assistance program, 
but had detrimental effects on other programs such as reimbursable 
aid as well. 

During the calendar year 1955, West Germany faced the problem 
of selecting 1 of 2 _competing tank models for its armed forces, the 
United States M-47 and the British “Centurion” tank. At the outset 
and in spite of the fact that the two vehicles were of roughly equal 





2 Executive Order 10610, sec. 202: The determination of value of the program for any 
country under so much of ch. 2 of title I of the Mutual Security Act of 1955 as pertains 
to the functions transferred by sec. 201 of this order shall be made by the Secretary of 
State. 

8 State Department authorization No. 85, June 30, 1955. 

4 Hearings, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, House Appropriations Committee, 
May 28, 1956. 

5 Hearings, Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
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combat value, the American model was offered at a price slightly more 
than twice as high as the British counterpart. In December 1956, 
the new German Army chose the British “Centurion” over its Ameri- 
can competitor, and even over its improved M-48 version, which now 
equips the United States Army. The new German Air Force likewise 
decided against purchase of American-built F—84 jet fighters currently 
used by North Atlantic Treaty Organization members.* Similar in- 
stances have occurred in connection with the deliveries of F-100 
fighter planes to North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies. These 
are but two examples for illustration of the problem. The Comp- 
troller General, in the report cited above, stated when he concluded 
that the pricing formula applied under section 545 (h) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, “resulted in an estimated ‘over- 
oeee to the military-assistance appropriation in excess of $1 
illion. 

The view that this pricing formula was not in the best interest of the 
military-aid program was also shared by the Comptroller of Interna- 
tional Security Affairs who reported : 


We have come to the conclusion that it would be fairer if we 
could base our prices of used and aged material on its actual 
condition, and that is proposed as an amendment to section 
545.7 
At the time, the Congress concurred in these views and the sug- 
ested amendment was incorporated in section 545 (h) of the Mutual 
Recniity Act of 1956. 

The old pricing policy—in the view of many responsible officials in 
the departments concerned—has, in fact, proved a boon to the Military 
Establishment. Obsolescent equipment included in military-aid 
programs—in view of the quantities and the noncompetitive prices 
involved—would have found few, if any, buyers on the commercial 
arms market and would, no doubt, have been sold for scrap at a frac- 
tion of its value. A fair appraisal of the realistic cost of the mutual 
defense assistance program, therefore, would have to allow for the de- 
duction of the overcharges made by the armed services to the program, 
which would, in all likelihood, run far above the $1 billion mark set by 
the Comptroller General. 


3.The new pricing policy 

The Mutual Security Act of 1956 was enacted on June 19, 1956. On 
October 31, 1956, the Office of the Secretary of Defense released a draft 
directive outlining a uniform pricing policy. 

This directive (7510.1) was approved by the Secretary of Defense on 
December 31, 1956, and appears to be in accordance with the intent of 
~y amending provision of section 545 (h) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1956. 

Standard prices will be established for the pricing of all sales. 
These will include not only transactions between the three service 
departments, but for military aid as well. These standard prices do 
not include costs of procurement, warehousing, etc., and will be the 


prices of items as of the day when the order. is placed by an authorized 


*In fact, according to sousaipes reports of December 15, 1956, the West German Air 
Force purchased from Canada 200 jet — of the American F-86 type instead of 
pupcbesing similar planes from the United States. 
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supply or procurement agency regardless of the length of the delivery 


lag. 

The new pricing policy embraces such major items as tanks, weapons, 
and trucks, but does not include offshore procurement, plant, equip- 
ment, complete aircraft or ships, infrastructure, and the mutual 
weapons development program. 

Reimbursable aid sales to foreign countries and sales to the mutual 
defense assistance program of excess material will continue to be 
made at the fair value defined in the Mutual Security Act as follows: 

Section 106 (b) : 


The fair value for the purpose of this subsection shall not 
be less than the value as defined in subsection (h) of section 
545: Provided, That with respect to excess equipment or ma- 
terials the fair value may not be determined to be less than 
(i) the minimum value specified in that subsection plus the 
scrap value, or (ii) the market value, if ascertainable, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Section 545 (h): 


The term “value” means—(1) with respect to any excess 

- equipment or materials furnished under chapter 1 of title I 
the gross cost of repairing, rehabilitating, or modifying such 
equipment or materials prior to being so furnished; * * * 


Hence, in accordance with the directive, all aspects of military aid— 
both reimbursable and grant—will be guided by a uniform pricin 
policy which may prove beneficial to the execution of the mutua 
defense assistance program. 

As of this writing, it would be premature to assess the savings to 
the mutual defense assistance program which can be expected tien 
the new pricing policy. It has been contended by the armed services 
and considered as possible by the Comptroller General in his previously 
mentioned report that the hitherto “hidden” charges might now 
largely offset the savings that are expected to accrue to the mutual 
defense assistance program under the new pricing policy. 

On the other hand, the new pricing policy will no doubt encourage 
more realistic and uniform procurement and accounting procedures— 
a factor not to be overlooked when considering the long-range objec- 
tives of military aid, whether on a grant or a reimbursable basis. 








VII. LEAD TIME AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


A. SUMMARY 


If military aid commitments to recipient countries actually are to be 
fulfilled in accordance with programing schedules, the lead time nec- 
essary to procure and deliver equipment must be appraised. The 
current average lead time is approximately 214 years, which does 
not include an additional period of 114 years required in the planning 
cycle, 

At present, the most important considerations bearing on lead time 
are: 

1. the depletion of World War II stocks of military items, 
requiring procurement from current production ; 
2. the highly complex items of modern equipment which re- 
quire longer lead time; and 
8. the relatively short period available for contracting and 
obligating funds. 
B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Maintenance and operating costs on equipment are rising. Some 
items are becoming functionally obsolescent in respect to the mis- 
sions of the employing forces. The trend is toward more item re- 
placements from new production with attendant increase in produc- 
tion lead time. 

2. There is evidence of slippage in deliveries. Lead time on newer 
equipment has been underestimated in some cases. 

3. The current practice of year-to-year congressional appropria- 
tions is not conducive to economical long-range planning and imple- 
mentation of military aid. 

4. Continued maintenance costs may be consuming a dispropor- 
tionate share of appropriations which might better be used for force 
modernization equipment. 


C, RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. More attention should be given to correlating lead-time factors 
with the realities of mutual defense assistance program requirements 
since a large measure of program effectiveness depends on the delivery 
of aid as promised. 

2. The Congress should give consideration to providing funds on 
other than a year-to-year basis, such as no year, several year, or a 
revolving fund basis. Periodic checks should be provided for proper 
use of such funds. 

3. A detailed study should be undertaken on the problem of con- 
tinued maintenance costs to determine the feasibility of continuing 
maintenance versus replacement of old items by modern equipment. 
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4. More study of the types of equipment best suited to recipient 
countries is necessary, particularly when replacements for future mili- 
tary aid equipment come from new production. 


D. DISCUSSION 
1. Defining lead time 
The term “lead time” used here means that period of time required 
actually to deliver an item to its final destination after its programing 
has been approved and the funds for procurement made available, 
This time period is divided into three parts: 
1. administrative lead time, during which contract negotia- 
tions and obligation of funds occur ; 
2. production lead time—that period necessary to produce off- 
the-line or to rehabilitate in-stock items; and 
3. delivery lead time—the time required to ship an item from 
its source of procurement to its destination. 


Of these phases, the second is subject to the greatest variation. 

Administrative lead time averages about 6 months and involves: 
(1) the type of item, with associated number and complexity of pro- 
curement negotiations; and (2) the source of supply—foreign or 
domestic. Production or rehabilitation lead time required for an item 
may range from a few weeks (small arms) to several years (naval 
vessels), averaging from 18 to 24 months. Delivery lead time aver- 
ages about 6 months and is affected by a number of variables. Prob- 
lems inherent in each of these three components of lead time are 
discussed below. 


2. Administrative lead-time problems 

Program finalization and funds allocation now take approximately 
6 months. This rarely leaves more than 6 months for contracting and 
obligating funds if the entire process is to be completed within 1 
fiscal year. An additional restriction prohibits obligating more than 
20 percent of the total yearly appropriation during the last 2 months 
of the fiscal year. This further reduces the time left for contracting 
and obligating funds, results in very tight scheduling, and increases 
the chances of uneconomical operations. 

Military aid items are procured from essentially three sources : 


1. the armed services; 

e private business or industrial suppliers in the United States; 
an 

3. the offshore procurement program. (OSP), by means of 
which items are procured from suppliers in overseas countries 
either for use in that country or for shipment to another recipient 
country. 

Each poses separate procurement problems. 

When procurement orders are placed by the mutual defense assist- 
ance program with the armed services, funds are reserved from 
military aid appropriations. The services then place orders through 
their own procurement channels. This avoids competitive bidding, 
consolidates orders, and enables the services to plan smoother produc- 
tion schedules. There have been occasions when military aid deliveries 
have been slowed because the supplying service would not releasé 
“on hand” items until receipt of replacements. 








es 
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The second source of procurement, direct purchase from private 
suppliers in the United States, requires bidding procedures in most 
instances. If a contract is not finalized in the current fiscal year, 
negotiations usually are not resumed until the same item has been 
approved for the next fiscal year. 

The same timing problems are inherent in procurement from for- 
eign erect However, this type of procurement appears to be more 
direct. Nevertheless, problems arise involving foreign government 
interest and business customs. 

Essentially, then, two factors deserve attention in respect to admin- 
istrative lead time. First, the period in which negotiation can take 
place is only about 6 months and is further shortened by the necessity of 
obligating the bulk of available funds prior to April 30 in any fiscal 
year. Second, the number of procurement sources, and the attendant 
problem of negotiating separately for a number of components for 
some end items, results in a wide variation in the length of time neces- 
= to follow proper procurement practices. 

he provision of so-called “no year funds,” revolving funds, or 
other findings may be a solution to the administrative lead time 
problem and result in more economical purchases and better phasing 
of delivery requirements. However, no one solution can be recom- 
mended without a more detailed study of the problem. It is apparent 
on the other hand that lead time constitutes a major factor in the 
long-range success of the military assistance program and thus is 
highlighted as a problem for further congressional attention. 


3. Production lead-time problems 

Until recently, the bulk of military aid equipment and material 
was supplied from excess or reserve World War II stocks. Conse- 
quently, except for relatively few items, the administrative and de- 
livery lead-time factors were the most important. In the future, pro- 
graming problems will center upon replacements with newer conven- 
tional equipment or the more advanced weapons and material, and 
upon maintenance and rehabilitation of current equipment continued 
in use. 

The maintenance of weapons and equipment continually in use is 
invariably a costly problem; especially Hien these items are not spe- 
cifically designed for the conditions under which they operate. Such 
has been the case with respect to much of the weapons and equipment 
supplied to the free world. While improved local technical compe- 
tence in maintenance may reduce costs, problems of spare parts in- 
volved in maintenance are not so easily resolved. This is particular 
true since World War II stocks of spare parts are now largely depleted. 
Consequently, the parts must be supplied out of new production in 
the United States or through offshore procurement. New produc- 
tion is obviously more costly than supplying the item out of excess 
stocks, and it introduces a new lead-time problem as well. Delivery 
requirements for spare parts for both old and new equipment must be 
phased with production schedules at the source of supply. 

In the program for fiscal year 1957, spare parts deliveries have been 

laced on a regional basis. It is believed this will permit better tim- 
ing and control in accord with actual Pee renenls, Spare parts needs, 
of course, include items for new as well as for old equipment. The 
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cost of spare parts is considerable: for fiscal year 1957 alone, approxi- 
mately $149 million have been set aside for this category, with little 
prospect that this figure will diminish appreciably in che fahare. 

Vehicles present an additional orobien Complete rehabilitation 
is becoming necessary. Rehabilitation has been particularly required 
in Asia where conditions of wear are at a maximum and capabilities 
for maintenance at a minimum. This year a sizable contract was let 
in Japan for the rebuilding (fifth echelon maintenance) of these ve- 
hicles. It had a twofold purpose: keeping more vehicles operational 
and permitting more flexibility in their reallocation. Rehabilitation, 
however, does not entirely resolve the problem. Another lead-time 
factor is involved for these vehicles to become available to meet require- 
ments in the area. 

At what time the maintenance or rebuilding of existing equipment 
will reach the point of diminishing returns is a critical question in 
military aid today. The factors of normal attrition, the simple wear- 
ing out of equipment until it is beyond repair, and the increasing 
obsolescence of some military aid items enter into consideration. In 
this regard, the entire question of continued maintenance or rebuilding 
of some categories of aid items, where replacements may become in- 
evitable, needs further attention. It is directly related to the capabil- 
ity of the program to even out replacement costs over a programing 
period, while still maintaining desired levels of forces effectiveness. 

Costs for maintenance promise to rise. Yet, because these mainte- 
nance costs must be provided for within yearly appropriations, they 
are a factor limiting how much of the appropriations can be allo- 
cated for replacements of current (or advanced) types of weapons and 
equipment. Inasmuch as newer items require longer production lead- 
times (which in general means that funds must be available for obli- 
gation at an earlier date), this factor is highly significant if peaks and 
valleys are to be leveled off in the future delivery schedules. 

As indicated above, the newer types of military aid, now felt to be 
imperative to future program effectiveness, require more production 
lead-time. (See chart, p.131.) This chart is limited in coverage inas- 
much as it does not Sodlact the lead-times for other items of equal or 
greater significance to the program, nor does it indicate whether these 
average schedules are met in terms of overall delivery requirements. 
Longer lead-time applies particularly to such weapons as guided mis- 
siles, transitional weapons, and to electronics and communications 
equipment required to maximize overall effectiveness. Estimates on the 
lead-time required vary from 2 to 3 years, but in view of the past record 
on deliveries of newer type items, these estimates may be over- 
optimistic. 
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Evidence adduced in the course of this report indicates: 


1. that successful economical maintenance of existing military 
aid equipment cannot be accomplished unless accompanied by a 
program of replacement of worn out or obsolescent items; 

2. that the production lead-times necessary for replacement 
items or modernization do not meet delivery requirements; and 

3. that an improvement might be accomplished by a revised 
funding program. 

4. Delivery lead-time problems 

As can be seen from the chart, delivery lead-time averages about 
6 months. This time includes the final release of obligated or reserved 
funds in payment for the items, a factor that especially applies to 
the delivery of items from the military services, as they utilize their 
own funds for procurement pending actual delivery of items. Many 
factors may operate to extend the lead-time necessary for the de- 
livery of the produced item. Among these are normal transportation 
problems, inability of a country to absorb the item at the time of 
scheduled delivery, the insistence of the service branches that an item 
procured from stock be replaced before allocation to military aid, and 
occasional labor troubles. It should be noted that delivery lead-time is 
a relatively constant factor (see chart), however. 

The problems just discussed are consonant with a realization in 
recent years that a much longer-range view of military aid must be 
taken if the policy objectives of the United States are to be maintained. 
These problems, centering essentially around the need for replacement 
of items and the modernization of forces built up during the early 
years of the mutual defense assistance program, indicate a need for 
an intensive and realistic study of aid requirements. 








VIII. EXPERIENCE WITH CONDITIONS IN THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


A. SUMMARY 


Up to fiscal year 1957, 38 countries have signed mutual defense 
assistance agreements with the United States. Various provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act have been unacceptable to recipient or 
potentially recipient countries for a variety of reasons. Seven coun- 
tries receive military aid under agreements that do not specifically 
contain all of the conditions set Forth by Congress in the mutual 
security legislation. (Seeappendix II.) One country revoked an aid 
agreement based on this legislation. 

The provisions of the act, relating to regional defense organizations, 
have required broad interpretation. 

Areas for improvement in the legislation are discussed. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Mutual Security Act of 1954 is too detailed and specific to 
lend itself to the varying administrative and operating requirements 
of all recipient countries and the United States as well. 

2. Specific stipulations in the act, i. e., membership or belief in 
“common defense,” in order to promote the “security and welfare of 
the United States,” etc., have been considered in certain instances as 
controversial by countries uncommitted to either the Soviet bloc or 
to the West. 

3. Certain provisions of the act are contradictory in some areas and 
overlap in others, making interpretation difficult. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Overly detailed and specific sections of the act which reduce 
flexibility in meeting world conditions should be reexamined with a 
view toward removal! from the act or to broader interpretations. 

2. Consideration should be given to the elimination of statements 
of specific political intent from chapter 4 or their inclusion, if reten- 
tion is deemed necessary, in the provisions on purpose of chapter 1 of 
title I of the act. 

3. Mutual security legislation should be reexamined with a view 
toward elimination of overlapping or contradictory provisions. 


D. DISCUSSIONS 


1. Experience with conditions of military assistance 

Thirty-eight countries are now, or have been in the past 7 years, 
participants in the mutual oe program. Their cultural and 
political backgrounds vary widely. In at least one instance, 
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the actual wording of a projected assistance agreement proved objec- 
tionable when interpreted in that country’s language. In other coun- 
tries, the definition of what constitutes “common defense,” “peace 
and security,” “mutual aid” or what, in fact, is the “free world,” is 
subject to the widest interpretations, often at variance with the intent 
of the legislation. 

Major points of contention also have arisen when a foreign country, 
though friendly toward the United States, believed that certain 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act were incompatible with what 
the country construed as its national sovereignty. In such cases, the 
purpose of the act “to increase the defensive capacity of the free 
world against Communist aggression and subversion” was defeated 
by the stringency of the terms laid down in the law. 

A country at first accepted all conditions laid down by the act. 
Later, however, the country’s legislature refused to accept the act’s 
provisions. Paragraph 10, section 142 (a) of the act which granted 
the President of the United States unlimited power to inquire into a 
foreign country’s utilization of military aid proved particularly 
objectionable. 

In another case, Iran, United States mutual defense assistance can 
be rightfully credited with having substantially contributed to saving 
the country from Communist domination. Yet, it appeared for a 
time that negotiations with Iran would break down entirely over 
Iran’s initial steadfast refusal to accept provisions in section 142 (a) of 
the act. 

The commitments which were finally signed with Iran use very 
ow language with respect to several of the provisions of section 142 

a).? 
While the Baghdad Pact appears to be an encouraging start, recent 
events in other areas of the Middle East and Africa demonstrate that 
the necessary political, psychological, and economic climates must be 
created first—often on a bilateral basis. Only then can steps be taken 
to build stable regional defense structures. 

In the case of cooperation —e the young Asian nations, congres- 
sional intent specifically includes the nations of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam in bringing about the creation of joint organization to estab- 
lish programs of self-help and mutual cooperation for peaceful pur- 
poses as well as to “protect their security and independence.” * 

Here, the act seeks to accomplish what the three States are reluctant 
to do for various reasons, one of which is the character of the Geneva 
accords of July 1954.4. Having been jointly administered by France 
for more than 80 years, the 3 states have since their accession to full 
independence in 1954 made strenuous efforts not to organize them- 
selves jointly but, on the contrary, to become as independent and 
separate from each other as feasible. Customs barriers are established, 


1For the full text of mutual security legislation provisions pertaining to the field of 
military aid and a chart indicating the incorporation of specific conditions in the individual 
country agreements see appendixes I and II. 

2In a communication of November 6, 1956, the Office of the General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Defense, expressed the view that: 

“It seems advisable to secure from Iran a new commitment meeting in a more direct 
fashion the requirements of sec. 142 (a), even though no objection has been raised upon 
the reliance of the present Iranian commitments.” 

® Par. 3, sec. 105 (b), 

* For full text of the Geneva cease-fire agreements, see Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, New York, 1954, pp. 282-317. It must be pointed out, however, that the three 
Indochina ‘states are under the protective “umbrella” of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) created in September 1954. 
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passports are required, and three different monetary units now cir- 
culate. 


2. Suggested amendments to existing legislation 

It is recommended that provisions included in the mutual security 
legislation be limited to those reasonably enforceable and to stipula- 
tions which will make the act broadly consistent with the intent of 
‘Congress subject to presidential confirmation that the particular 
agreements are consistent with United States interests. 

Latitude should be left to the President on the basis of congressional 
intent, to negotiate agreements on a basis which proves mutually bene- 
ficial. Pertinent provisions concerning regional aid or self-help 
should be included whenever applicable. 

With the present possibility of several hitherto uncommitted na- 
tions evidencing a willingness to enter into aid agreements with the 
United States, mutual security legislation must retain sufficient flex- 
ibility to be able to include such areas or countries in the program 
without compelling the executive branch to either technically violate 
the letter, or extensively stretch the interpretation of existing legisla- 
tion. 

In addition to these deficiencies in the present act, the merger or 
total removal of a number of provisions would make the wording of 
the act more effective and less subject to divergent interpretations. 

For example, Section 105. (a) Conditions to Military Assistance, 
provides that “equipment * * * shall be made available solely to 
maintain the internal security and legitimate self-defense of the 
recipient nation * * *” as well as for its participation in “measures 
consistent with the Charter of the United Nations,” while Section 
141. Conditions of Eligibility for Assistance, provides that “no assist- 
ance be furnished under this title * * * unless * * * furnishing such 
assistance will strengthen the security of the United States and pro- 
mote world peace.” 

While at first view there appears to be no inconsistency between the 
purposes of the two sections cited, the wording of section 141: “No 
assistance * * * unless” would logically preclude military assistance 
to areas where maintenance of a regime in power does not necessarily 
lend itself to the security of the United States. In theory, a country 
could invoke the wording of section 105 (a) to the effect that it would 
use its armament “solely to maintain the internal security and legiti- 
mate self-defense * * *” in the event of an emergency requiring that 
country’s military assistance outside its borders. 

In other provisions, the wording is equally ambiguous. For ex- 
ample, section 105 (a) defines military assistance as “equipment and 
materials,” while section 106 refers to “equipment, materials, and 
services,” although it is the apparent intent of Congress to include 
services under section 105 (a) as well. 

Pending complete revision of present mutual security legislation, it 
might be advantageous for the Department of State, as the actual 
framer of international agreements, to determine which specific pro- 
visions of Section 142. (a) Agreements, have met with objections or 
even formal protests from recipient countries. Some countries, it is 
understood, have accepted them only because little alternative was left 
them save forsaking military aid altogether. 
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The following para hs of section 142 (a) have been objected 
to as incompatible with the national honor, sovereignty, or policies 
of certain countries: 

Paragraph (2), requiring recipient countries to take action to 
“eliminate causes of international tension,” has been interpreted by 
some neutral countries to mean that they may be compelled to resort 
to force against their will or in violation of their constitutional 
processes. 

Paragraph (3), requiring recipient countries to promise that they 
would fulfill their other military treaty obligations with the United 
States, constitutes an implication that countries allied with the United 
States would not come to its assistance as stipulated in those other 
treaties as a matter of course. 

Paragraph (9), requiring recipient nations to “furnish * * * as- 
sistance” to the United States or other nations “to further the pol- 
icies and pur of chapter 1 of this title,” commits recipient na- 
tions to share United States views on Asian regional organization and 
on policy toward Communist China. Each national legislature feels 
that the choice of such policies is its own privilege. 

In actual practice—in the case of Great Britain’s policy toward 
Communist China, for example—some recipient countries are com- 
mitted to certain policies incompatible with those of the United States 
even though they are recipients of military aid under the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Finally, a survey by the executive branch with regard to the de 
facto nonimplementation of specific provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1956 may yield factual material for a serious reappraisal of 
existing legislation, shaping it closer to United States foreign policy 
requirements. 





IX. COUNTRY VERSUS REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


A. SUMMARY 


Sixty countries and three international or regional organizations are 
now eligible for military aid on a grant or a reimbursable basis. Of 
this number, 36 countries, 1 regional organization, and 2 international 
organizations receive aid.” 

With the exception of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
regional defense organizations have not yet reached the stage of de- 
velopment which will permit them to receive and administer mili- 
tary aid. 

B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Congress has expressed, in mutual security legislation, views 
toward a greater extension of regional defense organizations. Thus 
far, only the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has reached a de- 
velopmental state which can justify military-aid expenditures. 

2. A major portion of military aid has been extended on a bilateral 
basis. 

3. Extension of military aid on a regional basis to countries outside 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization area has progressed slowly 
due to many diverse political, cultural, and psychological factors out- 
side the control of the United States. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


None. (See “Discussion” for review of advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both types of programs. ) 


D. DISCUSSION 
1. Congressional intent 


The Congress, in section 101. Purpose, of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1956, states: 


* * * its previous expressions favoring the creation by the 
free Teast 2 of the Far East and the Pacific of a joint or- 
ganization, consistent with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, to establish a program of self-help and mutual coop- 
eration designed to develop their economic and social well- 
being, to safeguard basic rights and liberties, and to protect 
their security and independence. 


Similar expressions favoring the establishment of regional organ- 
izations are laid down in section 105. Conditions, of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, in which the Congress: 

* * * welcomes the recent progress in European cooperation, 
and reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further efforts 

1 See pee III for a complete list of eligible countries and organizations. 

*Two Untied Nations organizations (see 2 (b) below) receive “nonmilitary” equipment 
under sec. 535 (b) of the Mutual Security Act. 
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toward political federation, military integration, and eco- 
nomic unification * * * 


Additional provisions of section 105 (b) (2), (8), and (4) fur- 
ther emphasize the attitude of the Congress in favor of regional or- 
see erg in the Near East, Africa, Asia, and the Latin American 

publics 

The executive branch has sought to implement congressional in- 
tent in this field by allocating an increasing amount of economic aid 
to regional programs such as embodied in the President’s Fund for 
Asian Economic Development, special authorization for the Middle 
East and Africa, and other international organizations. On the 
other hand, these programs have not included military-aid expendi- 
tures. 


2. Regional and international military aid programs 

Three regional and international organizations qualify for military 
aid under present legislation: The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe; and Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic; and two United Nations organizations 
are eligible to purchase supplies; the United Nations Korean Rehabili- 
tation Agency; and the United Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation. 

(a) The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was created in 1949 and 
is the oldest existing regional organization entitled to receive mili- 

tary aid. A substantial amount of military aid expenditures for the 
Organization is earmarked for the infrastructure program (the 
system of military airfields and oil pipelines created during the past 
7 years). Additional common funds are utilized for the new ad- 

vanced weapons program, designed to provide Organization mem- 
bers with the necessary research and development capability for the 
production of guided missiles, supersonic aircraft, and other complex 
modern weapons. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization area, preliminary steps 
are also underway toward economic and political integration of the 
member nations. The Organization’s Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which met in Paris in May 1956, appointed three of its members, the 
Foreign Ministers of Canada, Italy, and Norway, to study the prob- 
lem of further integration and to report their findings to the Council. 
It is understood that further extension of the North Atlantic Tr eaty 
Organization into political and economic areas, if decided, will be 
in addition to its military purposes rather than as a substitute for 
them. 

Despite recent events in the Middle East and subsequent strains 
on the relations between the United States, England, and France, 
overal] progress toward military integration between North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization member nations is encouraging. In Europe 
itself, progress toward regional economic integration has been made 
by the European Coal and Steel Community, although much remains 
to be done in other fields. Political unification is far from achieved. 
The Council of Europe in Strasbourg, representing not only North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization members but some non- -Organization 
countries, has ailed to make significant gains over the past 5 years. 
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Thus, the eventual development of a workable “European Parliament” 
remains a point of conjecture. X 

No outright allotments of military aid—in terms of weapons and 
equipment—are supplied either to the Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe ( SHAPE), or to the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic (SACLANT). Aid to both these regional organizations 
consists primarily of funding for headquarters construction and main- 
tenance expenses, 

(b) United Nations agencies |sec. 535 (b) | 

Two United Nations agencies are at present entitled to purchase 
items from the United States: The United Nations Korean Rehabilita- 
tion Agency (UNKRA) and the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO). The United Nations Korean Rehabilita- 
tion Agency is an international agency concerned primarily with eco- 
nomic rehabilitation in South Korea. Prior to 1955, the United 
States contributed nearly $100 million to the Agency’s activities. A 
portion of this falls within the category of defense support. No actual 
weapons or combat equipment have been supplied to the Agency. 

The United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, organized 
since 1949 to supervise the Arab-Israeli cease-fire, is also qualified to 
purchase military-type items, like jeeps. Before the renewal of hos- 
tilities in October 1956, the Organization received limited logistic sup- 
port from the United States, and some United States military person- 
nel still participate in the Organization’s truce supervision activities. 

With the termination of the recent fighting, the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) was activated to enforce the truce between 
England, France, and Israel on the one hand, and Egypt on the other. 
Although the United States does not provide personnel to the United 
Nations Emergency Force, it has promised logistic support and equip- 
ment as may be required. Such support will be furnished under the 
United Nations Participation Act. The United Nations Korean Re- 
habilitation Agency thd the United Nations Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization were declared eligible to purchase supplies under section 535 
of the Mutual Security Act in recognition of the fact that they are not 
military or defense organizations. They have not been declared eligi- 
ble to purchase under section 106—sale of military equipment, ma- 
terials, and services. 

3. Other regional programs 

There are no military-aid programs on a regional basis outside the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Although the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization was first established in 1954, it has at present 
little more than a skeleton headquarters and no joint logistic organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, such internal functions as the establishment of a 
standing group for dealing with local subversion—a fundamental pur- 
pose of this Geqaulentihe, oliaitte lagged. The creation and mainte- 
nance of other important headquarters commands have also failed to 
materialize. As of this writing, no military-aid funds are allocated 
to the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

Although the United States is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and the 
Organization of American States, it has not joined the Middle East 
Treaty Organization (METO), commonly referred to as the Baghdad 
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Pact. Recently, several Middle East Treaty Organization members 
voiced their concern over United States nonparticipation in the pact. 
Although the United States has bilateral agreements with all the 
member nations within the pact and has announced its intention to 
furnish equipment and economic support to the pact, the absence of 
United States membership has slowed the development of this regional 
defense organization. 


4. Advantages and disadvantages of regional programs 


From the purely military point of view, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization has demonstrated the advantages of a regional program. 
Primarily, it established the basis for a joint defense effort against an 
outside enemy. Men, weapons, and equipment from many nations 
have been welded into a common defense force. The tactical and 
strategic organization of the many military forces has been improved. 
Administratively, better coordination of supply and procurement pro- 
cedures has been possible, and greater unification of organization and 
equipment standards over a wide geographic area has been achieved. 

On the other hand, total regional integration even within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is an ideal situation to which member 
nations adhere only to a varying degree. Certain member nations 
retain individual force commitments and political objectives that do 
not necessarily coincide with those of the larger body of which they 
are a part. 

Thus, in the case of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, coun- 
tries with overseas possessions (Britain, France, and Portugal*) are 
faced with separate military commitments over which the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has little control. Britain and France 
in recent months, for example, “skeletonized” combat units committed 
to the Organization in order to make available additional forces for 
operations in the Mediterranean area. The North Atlantic Treaty 

rganization has been able to do little else but to insure that its equip- 
ment was not used for purposes for which it was not destined.* 

West Germany, as another case, has failed to live up to previously 
agreed force commitments. Here again, any type of sanction involv- 
ing the withdrawal of aid would hurt the Organization as a whole, 
perhaps even more than the individual country concerned. This is one 
reason why no such sanctions have as yet been applied. 

Such cases point up the many problems faced by regional organ- 
izations. In areas of the world where the interests of the various 
member powers may be more divergent than they are among North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization members, the problem of realizing and 
maintaining regional integration would increase accordingly. 

This type of problem hinders regional growth in such organiza- 
tions as the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and the Baghdad 
Pact. There, “white” nations—some of them colonial powers—sit 
side by side with fledgling Asian nations. Recent events in Egypt 
sededia this difficulty: Iraq—the sole Arab member of the pact— 
threatened to walk out as long as Britain—also a member—took part 


* The Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy—the latter in the Somali trusteeship territory— 
also have some overseas commitments, but these are not likely at present to have upsetting 
effects on North Atlantic Treaty Organization force commitments. 

* Accusations have been made recensy in the press that such North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization equipment had been used in operations against Egypt. Such reports have 
remained unconfirmed. 
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in the deliberations of November 1956. Britain abstained from in- 
sisting, and Iraq refrained from withdrawing from the pact. 

In these instances, bilateral agreements between the United States 
and countries within regional organizations retain a certain measure 
of advantage. The country which joins such a treaty feels that it has 
become an “equal” partner of the United States and is not merely a 
minute cog in a vast supranational machine. Furthermore, such 
bilateral treaties allow for a certain amount of latitude as to mutual 
objectives, while regional organizations must reach a common under- 
standing on a minimum of common goals. In such a case, the common 
objectives are often so “watered down” as to risk losing meaning. On 
the other hand, important nations of the particular area may refuse to 
join the organization because the common objectives contain pro- 
visions which the particular country considers unacceptable. 

To cite a concrete example, the United States has equally good rela- 
tions with the Republic of Korea and Japan, and has separate treaties 
with both countries. However, both Japan and Korea harbor less 
than friendly feelings toward each other, and any hopes for, say, a 
Northern Pacific defense treaty organization including Japan, Korea, 
and Taiwan would be difficult to fulfill. Bilateral agreements with 
other countries, therefore, have distinct advantages which should be 
pursued regardless of parallel efforts made toward the creation of 
regional organizations. 











X. THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF DEFENSE AND 
STATE IN POLICY DETERMINATION 


A. SUMMARY 


Military aid “policy” is, in fact, an expression of congressional 
intent as set forth in mutual-security legislation. This legislation also 
assigns definite policy areas to specific agencies of the executive branch. 
The specific assignments are then implemented by Presidential or 
departmental directives. 

The Department of State has the responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of all foreign-assistance operations. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration, a semiautonomous agency within the Department 
of State, is charged with the coordination of military, economic, and 
technical aid programs. 

The Department of Defense is entrusted with the administration of 
the military aid program. Supervision and administration over mili- 
tary aid is assumed by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
International Security Affairs. The Joint Chiefs of Staff give advice 
in ery of programs orientation and emphasis. 

high degree of coordination between the Departments of Defense 
and State both in planning and implementing military aid is an abso- 
lute necessity to program effectiveness. This coordination is necessary 
both at the field as well as the departmental level. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. In the past, relations between the Departments of State and 
Defense lacked adequate coordination at arty stages of military aid 
planning. 

2. Measures taken to speed the interdepartmental policy planning 
and formulating process are too recent to permit long-term 


assessment. 
C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recent changes reported in the interagency planning process should 
be subject to further appraisal at a later date to determine whether or 
not expected improvements have fully materialized. 


D. DISCUSSION 
1. Policy areas 
Military aid policy falls into several major areas of decision. The 
most important are: 
1. should military aid be given; 


2. to a region or a country ; 
3. purpose—internal security, national defense, or regional 


defense ; 
4. magnitude of aid, within limits set by law; 
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5. type of equipment;* _ , 
6. type of financing—outright gifts (grants), reimbursable aid, 
or loan aid. 


Congress has defined in its mutual security legislation the particular 
agencies of the executive branch which should be entrusted with the 
various parts of this decision-making process. 


2. Policymaking agents 

A great part of what becomes. military aid “policy” is, in fact, an 
expression of congressional intent as set forth in the various Mutual 
Security Acts. These acts also include specific allocations of policy 
areas to various agencies of the executive branch. Within limitations 
of the act, the executive branch is then free to delegate such powers 
as it deems fit. 

By virtue of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, the 
President exercises his authority in the foreign-aid field “through such 
agency or officer of the United States as he may direct.” The same 
act limits Presidential powers by specifically delegating responsibility 
for technical assistance to the Secretary of State (sec. 521 (b)), mili- 
tary aid to the Secretary of Defense (sec. 524), and by preserving the 
traditional powers of the Secretary of State from any infringement 
(sec. 523 (ay . 

By Executive Order 10610 of May 9, 1955, the President transferred 
to the Department of State responsibility for the coordinating of all 
foreign assistance operations. In turn, the Department of State, by 
Delegation of Authority No. 85 on June 30, 1955, established the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA) as a semiautonomous 
agency within the Department under a Director to coordinate mili- 
wn economic, and technical aid programs. 

he Department of Defense, under section 524 of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act, is entrusted with the administration of the military aid pro- 
gram. This delegation of responsibility for military aid was imple- 
mented by the President in section 201 of the Executive order, which 
reads in part: 


* * * equipment, materials, or services which are delivered 
or rendered directly to the military forces of the recipient 
country or its agent * * * for the exclusive use, or to be 
under the exclusive control, of such military forces * * * is 
hereby transferred to the Secretary of Defense and the De- 
partment of Defense, respectively. 


Within the Department of Defense, supervision and administration 
of the mutual defense assistance program (MDAP) is assumed by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security 
Affairs (ASD-ISA ) ° 

This, in brief, is the legislative basis upon which the administration 
of military assistance policy rests. 


3. Agency interaction 
While at least 34 Federal agencies are in some way related to the 
actual implementation of the mutual defense assistance program, only 


1In the case of the recent renewal of military defense assistance program aid to 
Yugoslavia under see. 143, of the Mutual Security Act of 1956, Congress specifically 
entrusted the President with making a decision as to whether such aid be continued at all 
and in what form. On October 18, 1956, the President decided to continue certain types 
of aid to Yugoslavia but to withhold additional deliveries of jet fighters to that country 
until further notice. : 
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the Departments of State (along with the semiautonomous Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration) and Defense have actual policy- 
formulating powers. However, the President benefits from the advice 
of the National Security Council on mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram policy matters. Other members of the executive branch, as well 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are often called upon to sit with the Na- 
tional Security Council whenever their specialized knowledge is 
required for the formulation of a decision in the form of “position 
Pern which the President may use to make a final decision. 
he Director of the International Cooperation Administration, in 
contrast to his predecessor, the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA), is no longer a permanent member of the Na- 
tional Security Council. He is often called upon, however, to partici- 
ate in the sessions of the Council, or he requests to attend on his own 
initiative when he believes that a subject on the agenda is of concern 
to his agency. 

By virtue of Executive Order 10610, the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration also attends the meetings of the 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB), whose purpose is to provide 
for the integrated implementation of national security policies by the 
agencies concerned. This insures that decisions made by the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State affecting the military assistance pro- 
grams are duly implemented through proper allocation of tasks to the 
responsible agencies or offices. 


4. The role of the Department of State 


The Secretary of State’s judgment normally prevails, both within 
the National Security Council and with the President, in the field of 
foreign-aid policy and also with respect to the selection of particular 
country programs according to the political and strategic importance 
of the area. The overriding criterion, of course, is whether or not this 
particular program is in the interests of United States security. 

The role of the Secretary of State is particularly vital at the early 
stage of a program. No activities in the military aid field can begin 
in a given country without the Department of State first agreeing with 
the recipient country on the relations between the United States and 
the recipient for the period the program is to be in force, These are 
generally known as mutual defense assistance agreements. These are 
not treaties in the true sense. They are primarily the responsibility of 
the lana of State and are not mlitect to congressional ratifica- 
tion. There are at present 38 such agreements in force.” 

The Department of State’s action in negotiating these agreements is 
limited by the terms of the current mutual security legislation enacted 
by Congress. It is the State Department’s task, through its diplomatic 
missions in the recipient countries, to see that the countries concerned 
accept the commitments Congress deems necessary in order to entitle 
them to aid under the mutual security legislation. 


5. The role of the International Cooperation Administration 


By Delegations of Authority Nos. 85 and 85-1,3 the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration coordinates mutual defense 


assistance program relationships between the Department of State and 


2 See ap ndix II. 
8 June and October 12, 1955, 
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the Department of Defense. The Director is responsible for the har- 
monious integration of military aid policies of the Defense Depart- 
ment with the political decisions of the Department of State and the 
economic programs of the Administration itself. He is responsible 
for determining the value of a given country program and for the 
preparation and presentation to the Congress of the yearly military, 
economic, and technical assistance programs. , 

This coordinating role has not been an easy one. Often, conflicts 
arise as to what properly constitutes “military policy” as distinct from 
“foreign policy.” The wars in Korea and Indochina and the more 
recent tensions in the Middle East point up areas of interdepartmental 
differences. 

A considerable expansion of a country’s defense program has to be 
shored up economically by a parallel expansion of the country’s de- 
fense support program. Coordination in such matters was achieved 
during the past year by the creation of an informal steering group 
composed of representatives of the Department of State, the art- 
ment of Defense and the armed services, and the International Co- 
operation Administration, with the latter chairing the group. Pro- 
graming policy difficulties are generally resolved at that level, al- 
though in certain cases, when deadlock occurs, final policy decision 
reverts back to the Chief Executive via the National Security Council. 


6. The role of the Department of Defense 


The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, International 
Security Affairs (ASD-ISA) was given responsibility for all Depart- 
ment of Defense military aspects of the mutual security program on 
January 1, 1956.5 (See chart p. 147.) 

Within the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, the Office of Planning is responsible for long- 
range planning for the development of military aid programs. It 
also provides guidance to the regional directors and to the Office of 
Programing and Control. Moreover, the Office of Planning evaluates 
long-range political-military aspects of new and advanced weapons 
and defense systems. 

The regional] directors initiate the preparation of country programs, 
including those for countries newly eligible for military aid. Re- 
gional directors detect excesses in programs and recommend appro- 
priate revision. They monitor program performance in the field, and, 
where necessary, request expediting through the Office of Programing 
and Control. 

The Office of Programing and Control directs, coordinates, and con- 
trols all military aid programs. It coordinates both with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concerning aid objectives and guidance, and with the 
International Cooperation Administration and the Comptroller, In- 
ternational Security Affairs, on budgetary matters. The Office of 
Programing and Control is the focal point of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 


4The coordinating role of the IMrector of the International Cooperation Administration 
is given in Executive Order No. 10575, as amended, sec. 102 (b) and (c), November 6, 1954, 
and Augnst 2, 1955 (Executive Order No. 10625). 

5§ letter from Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security 
Affairs, of December 29, 1955, regarding reorganization of the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (International Security Affairs). 
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The Offices of National Security Council Affairs and Operations 
Coordinating Board* Affairs provide advice and information to De- 
partment of Defense representatives in both groups. 

The Office of Special International Affairs prepares Department 
of Defense “positions” in matters concerning international organiza- 
tions and conferences. It also concerns itself with defense problems 
as related to strategic defense materials, trade agreements, and the 
negotiation of bilateral or multilateral agreements such as the mutual 
defense assistance agreements. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs, 
in liaison with the Office of the Special Assistant for Mutual Security 
Affairs, Department of State, and the Office of Military Program 
Affairs of the International Cooperation Administration, arrives at 
policy decisions at the operating level. They are then submitted for 
final approval to the Director of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration as program coordinator. 


7. Recent developments 


Until the current fiscal year (1957), coordination as described above 
was in many cases left to personal contacts between the operating 
officials concerned. Programs were developed separately until an 
advanced stage of planning, at which point formal interagency contact 
occurred. This resulted in many cases of last-minute changes not 
conducive to thorough planning and budgeting as well as in loss of 
valuable planning time. 

Teamwork now occurs at an early stage when evaluation of prog- 
ress is made by the various Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
(MAAGs) on mutual defense assistance programs in their countries. 
Special instructions were sent out this year ° as a means of improving 
cooperation between representatives of the various departments in 
foreign countries in the preparation of the country program effective- 
ness reports. 

The Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State now participates in the early evaluation of such pro- 
gram reports (along with representatives from other interested agen- 
cies such as the Bureau of the Budget) and final policies can be 
modified accordingly without undue disruption of the overall plan- 
ning process. 

Policy frictions have occurred in the past between the Department 
of Defense and the Department of State. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
primarily concerned with the military aspects of the country program, 
base their estimates in large part on the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group reports.’ On the other hand, the Department of State is com- 
pelled to look upon a program from its overall political and economic 
effects both within the recipient country and also in the entire geo- 
graphical area. 





* According to an executive order of February 25, 1957, the Operations Coordinating 
Board is included within the structure of the National Security Council. 

* Circular No. 12, July 10, 1956, by the Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs. 
Department of State, to most United States missions abroad. 

7 Circular No. 12, op. cit., particularly stresses the importance of cooperation of the 
United States diplomatic and economic mission with the local Military Assistance Advisory 
Group in order to provide the latter with the necessary political and economic data for its 
final report to the Department of Defense. 
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In view of the recency of the improvement in policy determination 
procedures—most of them dating from the current fiscal year—it is 
difficult to evaluate their ultimate effectiveness. However, operating 
officials in the Department of State, the Department of Defense, and 
the International Cooperation Administration agree that the method 
of policy determination has improved programing. Likewise, greater 
cooperation between the field missions of the three agencies, if realized, 
should result.in more realistic estimates of military aid effectiveness, 








XI. UNITED STATES RESOURCES AND THE CAPACITIES 
OF RECIPIENT COUNTRIES 


A. SUMMARY 


Since the inception of the mutual defense assistance program in 
1949, actual expenditures for military aid have averaged less than 
| percent of the dollar value of all goods and services produced in 
the United States. 

The military aid program—by absorbing on-hand, obsolete, or 
excess weapons and equipment—has not had an appreciable adverse 
effect upon United States production of military or civilian goods. 

United States manpower requirements for the mutual defense 
assistance program consist of a relatively small number of civilian 
and military specialists. 

The often limited capacity of recipient nations to utilize properly 
the material furnished hen been an impediment to the program. At- 
tempts have been made to adjust the individual country programs 
to the country’s capacity to absorb them. A gradual expansion of 
operations into lesser developed areas will accentuate problems of 
this nature. 

B. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Up to the present time, the mutual defense assistance program 
has not constituted a serious drain on United States production. 

2. The long-range effects upon United States resources of newly 
produced items of equipment scheduled for military aid programs 
will require close examination. 

3. As military aid emphasis progressively shifts to the lesser devel- 
oped countries, problems of adequate economic support and technical 
assistance will increase. 


©. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Thorough analysis should be made of the impact of military aid 
on underdeveloped areas in order to determine the most effective 
means for utilization. 


D. DISCUSSION 


1. Military assistance and United States resources 
(a) The gross national product and military aid 

A great deal has been said about the drain that foreign aid programs 
in general and the military aid program in particular may constitute 
upon the economic and resource base of the United States. The fol- 
lowing table shows the cost of military aid programs in relation to 
the United States defense expenditures and the gross national product 
(GNP), the sum total of all goods and services produced in the United 
States in a given year: 
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The gross national product and defense and mutual defense assistance program 
funding 


{All figures in billions of dollars] 

















Gross Actual de- Military aid Military aid 
Year national fense expend-| appropriations | expenditures 
product itures 
1949 . $0 be oWainiend 257.3 11.6 4 
1950 cal a .| 285. 0 11.7 1.3 '(1.3) 0.1 ' (0.1) 
1951 sGueh ae aol 328. 2 19.7 5.3 (5.2)] ‘4 (.9) 
1952 ‘ sali oan 345.2 | 38.9 | 5.3 (5.7) 2.4 (2.3) 
1953 i a ee 364.5 | 43.6 | 4.1 (4.2)] 4.0 (3.8) 
1954 4 tobe cicdicis | 360. 4 40.3 | 3.2 (3.2) 3.6 (3.3) 
1955_/.... eacerake aed so 390.9 35. 5 | 9 0.2) 2.3 (2.1) 
1956 2 409.0 | 35.7 1.0 -(1.0) 22.5 (2.6) 
1957 pie ls 3415.0 | 2 36.0 | 43.0  (2.0)} 22.5 (2.6) 
| 

Total 3, 155. 5 273.0 | 24,1 (23. 8) | 318.3 (17.7) 


| Revised figures in parentheses from OSD/ISA, January 1957. 
? Estimated. 

3 Projected. 

4 Requested, 

Thus, military aid funds constitute only a very small fraction of the 
gross ee and about 5 percent of the total United States 
defense expenditures. (See chart.) In actual fact, however, the 
burden of military aid upon the United States Treasury was even 
lighter than that indicated by the above figures. 
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For example, $1 billion was charged by the Department of Defense 
to the mutual defense assistance program to represent the excess of 
current replacement costs over the original procurement costs. An 
additional $400 million of mutual defense assistance funds were re- 
tained by the Department of Defense.’ Further, about $200 million 
worth of military equipment originally delivered to the French forces 
in Indochina in 1953 and 1954 was eventually withdrawn for other 
purposes.’ ‘ 

According to recently published figures, about 85 percent of all mili-- 
tary aid funds were spent directly in the United States through placing 
defense orders with United States manufacturers.’ 

Thus, the military aid program has provided— 


(a) the free world with means to defend itself against Com- 
munist aggression ; 

(6) American industry with substantial amounts of defense 
orders which will probably increase as mutual defense assistance 
program aid changes from excess equipment to current produc- 
tion; and 

(c) the Department of Defense with additional means for pro- 
curing modern equipment to replace items released to the mutual 
defense assistance program. 


(6) Military aid and. the United States production base 


(1) Production base.-—With a rated yearly production capacity of 
more than 110 million tons of steel, 75 million tons of pig iron, 750 mil- 
lion tons of coal, and nearly 3 billion barrels of oil, the United States 
today has the largest industrial production base in the world.* 

In the face of such a production capacity, the equipment and mate- 
rial requirements for military aid seem small indeed. To quote but 
one example, the mutual defense assistance program until 1955 has 
received a total of 44,000 tanks and other combat vehicles. The round 
total of vehicles circulating in the United States today is well over 50 
million passenger cars and 10 million trucks. 

Over the past 10 years, military aid in the majority of cases has 
drawn upon equipment either in production for or excess to require- 
ments of the United States armed services. Bottlenecks due to simul- 
taneous demands of the United States armed services and similar de- 
mands. by allied forces have been tlie rare éxception. They did occur 
in the early stages of the Korean hostilities in the case of antitank 
rocket launchers (“bazookas”), recoilless cannons, and helicopters. 

Procedures now exist for consultation between the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (International Security Affairs) and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (ODM) to resolve conflicts between home and 
overseas requirements, The Office of Defense Mobilization is also 
consulted with regard to oil imports and exports and with regard to 
United States stockpile objectives of strategic materials when a mutual 
defense assistance program provides for deliveries of raw materials 


1 Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the United States, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, May 21, 1956. Hearings, p. 779. 

2 Admiral Radford. Cf., B. Fall, “L’Aide Américaine A la Corée et A l'Indochine,” in 
Politique Etrangére, Paris, April 1956. 

® New York Times (editorial). November 19, 1956. 

‘J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources, A New Survey, 
The Twentieth Century Fund. New York, 1955. 
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to the United States in exchange for equipment. In the words of a 
comprehensive study of United States resources— ° 


We have reached a stage of economic development and 
technical competence where inadequate industrial and com- 
mercial capacity can be quickly overcome through the con- 
struction of new facilities. We have more than enough man- 
power and potential productive facilities to fulfill our re- 
quirements under every conceivable circumstance. 


(2) Manpower requirements.—Less than 3,000 United States Armed 
Forces personnel are directly involved in the administration of the 
mutual defense assistance program overseas as members of Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups (MAAG’s).° The 35 Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups employ approximately 750 United States civilian 
employees in administrative or maintenance capacities. In addition, 
a small number of Foreign Service officers are engaged in liaison work 
between such military aid missions and the other United States 
agencies operating in foreign countries. About 2,300 foreign civil- 
ians were attached to Military Assistance Advisory Groups ds clerical 
or maintenance personnel. 

Such figures compare favorably with a total of more than 30,000 
Americans and 84,000 aliens employed by other United States organi- 
zations abroad (these figures do not include United States servicemen 
stationed overseas), of which more than 20,000 Americans and 74,000 
alien citizens work for the Defense Establishment.’ 

United States manpower employed within the United States on 
problems dealing with military aid is negligible compared to the total 
number of Federal employees. 

(c) United States raw materials requirements 

As pointed out previously, the mutual defense assistance program, 
until now, has provided mostly equipment. originally produced for 
United States Armed Forces requirements. In most cases, surveys 
have shown that rehabilitation or scrapping such equipment for 
possible reuse in the United States would have been more wasteful 
than its end-use by the mutual defense assistance program. 

The United States is dependent upon many of its overseas allies 
for vital strategic materials which are not available in sufficient quan- 
tities in the United States or even in the Western Hemisphere. The 
following table * shows the relative importance of the major materials: 





Material Percent Major area or country of origin 
imported 

ike bine: pL ebb pe Nile eae icon bacikecth paatd 75 | Spain. 
echt daccemes} qaktne se | 89 | Southeast Asia, Africa. 
Tungsten____.. cbhbadcsh. dadbdier Sati ebbbets bras 42 | Turkey, southeast Asia. 
Industrial diamonds. -- ‘ . 99 | South Africa. 
Maid sowbebdatbiss Sus cht é OF RLS. Lid. 23 86 | Latin America, Africa. 
CE iti cairn. Milles eating tenn cmon soleat-iaiel 93 | Latin America, Africa, Asia 
SED oc, udeadcontece 5 Seale a aaely oe eal 89 | Africa. 
ee eS. asi othe ene aie oe ole Miandad : 69 | Malaya. 
ER oid a cia eck nw nnn den dgeeiwean=«nedissp 95 | Malaya, Indochina. 
Pee Sk Seats le ee elti. It 91 | Latin America, Asia. 








5 Ibid., p. 833. 
®As of July 1956 approximately 8,000 U. 8S. Armed Forces personnel were involved in 


administration and training functions. 
7H. Doc. 175 (Hoover Report on Overseas Economic Operations), June 6, 1955, p. 5. 
8 Based upon hearings, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, June 8, 


1955, p. 59. 
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Strengthening the defense of such areas through the mutual defense 
assistance program is obviously to the best interests of the United 
States. 

. Technical and economic capacity of recipient countries 

The foreign countries which receive American military aid fall into 
two major categories : those whose economies contain a large indus- 
trial element, and those which are based almost entirely upon an agri- 
cultural economy in various stages of development. With the excep- 
tion of Japan, all Asian countries fall into the latter category. With 
the exception of Greece, Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, all European 
countries fall into the former. 

Those marked differences between what is usually called the “devel- 
oped” and the “underdeveloped” areas are reflected i in the spread of 
their per capita incomes. The annual per capita income in the United 
States is close to $2,000. That of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation countries (outside Greece and Turkey) is just above $500. No 
Asian countries—including Japan—exceed $150.2 These facts, plus 
concomitant differences in technological development, training, and 
education are a measure of a country’s capacity to absorb military ne 
(or any other form of aid involving complicated machinery) i 
required quantities. 

(a) A bsorptive capacity of recipient countries 

No underdeveloped country receiving mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram aid at present suffers from a manpower shortage. Thus, the 
problem of maintaining balanced forces in such countries is one of 
training indigenous manpower and of sustaining the local economy 
to the extent that the militar y burden may be borne by the population 
without impairing its living standards. The fact that such countries 
often lack the basic infrastructure necessary to make proper use of aid 
further complicates the problem. For example, heavy equipment such 
as tanks or naval craft can find ready repair facilities and personnel 
in nearly every European country. This, of course, is not the case in 
Asia, where a strong influx of heavy equipment must be preceded by 
a program of defense support designed to develop the secondary facili- 
ties and train personnel to handle the equipment. 

This explains why in terms of economic aid and defense support 
only 1.3 percent given to Europe between 1948 and 1956 remains on 
the books unexpended while nearly one-third given to Asia during the 
same period remains unexpended. ‘© Reports from various Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups in Asia, and at times even in Europe, 
show that many delivery lags are due to lack of proper facilities and 
personnel training in the recipient country. 


(6) Productive capacity of recipient countries 
The underdeveloped areas of Asia and Latin America have no appre- 


ciable productive capacity, but are vitally important to the free world 
in view of their contributions in essential raw materials. 





® J. Frederic Dewhurst & Associates, op. cit., p. 904. 

10 International Cooperation Administration, Operations Report, data as of March 31, 
1956, Washington, D, C., pp. 39-41, passim. Data provided by the Department of Defense 
show that absorption- lag pere entages for equipment of a purely military nature are higher, 
about 19 and 23 percent, respectively. However, these figures may be misleading since 
in many cases important work of a defense-support nature is required in a recipient 
country before such military equipment can be usefully absorbed. 
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Western European productive capacity, on the other hand, equals 
that of the United States in coal and steel, and economic progress there 
has kept pace with rearmament. 

Western European production capacity, however, rests upon a 
fragile raw materials base. The recent events in the Suez Canal area 
have shown that even a temporary cut in the flow of Middle Eastern 
oil can create a grave crisis. It is likely that this incident will result 
in a move among European nations to seek at least a partial alternative 
to the dependency upon Middle Eastern oil, such as by development 
of nuclear energy as a source of power. The recent creation of “Eura- 
tom,” an organization of practically all European nations outside the 
Iron Curtain for the purpose of pooling atomic research for peaceful 
purposes, appears to be a step in that direction. 

In the lesser developed areas, the problem of being able to properly 
use and maintain equipment furnished under military aid will no 
doubt remain a major hurdle for years to come and will require the 
cooperation of the recipient nations with the technically advanced 
nations, 

Military aid will, no doubt, continue to play a large role in strength- 
ening the defensive power of these nations, unless a radical change 
in the world politica! situation or weapons technology makes the use 
of suitable alternatives advisable. 





XII. ALTERNATIVES TO MILITARY AID 


As pointed out in previous sections of this report, military aid has 
made an important contribution to United States security. In the 
words of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in testifying before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee in May 1956: 


Indeed, I would say this, that if we did not have this mutual 
security budget of some $4 billion, we would probably have 
to increase our national defense budget by considerably more 
than $4 billion. 

In other words, taking the thing as a whole, it is, I believe, 
the most economical way to get the defense that we want. 


This view underlies the entire concept of military aid. However, 
in the light of the changing world situation, there have been repeated 
inquiries, within the Congress and among ‘the general public, as to 
whether a more effective or perhaps less expensive alternative could be 
found. The list of alternatives shown below is by no means an ex- 
haustive one, but attempts to present the essential features of some of 
the major proposals : 


A. THE “FORTRESS AMERICA” CONCEPT 


It has been repeatedly asserted over the past 10 years that the most 
economical and at the same time the most effective solution to the basic 
problem of American defense against Communist aggression would be 
the withdrawal of United States forces from overseas bases in Europe 
and Africa, concentrating instead on a defense perimeter consisting of 
American Pacific possessions and the entire Western Hemisphere. 

This solution is based on the view that military aid has failed to 
build up a sufficiently powerful deterrent against Soviet danger and 
that, therefore, United States defense can be effectively ensured only 
through concentration upon a navy, long-range retaliatory weapons, 
and aircraft not re uiring overseas bases. 

This proposed solution has thus far failed to gain p op among 

e 


policy planning agencies. As Secretary of State Dulles expressed in 
his above-mentioned testimony : 


* * * These expenditures make it possible to hold vital posi- 
tions at less cost than in any other way which can be contrived. 
These expenditures provide diversified locations around the 
globe from which Russia could be struck with devastating 
effect, should its rulers launch a war of aggression. 


It is beyond the scope of this study to delve into the intricacies of 
the strategic merits of either position. However, thus far, interconti- 
nental bombers capable of hitting targets deep in the Soviet heart- 
land and of returning safely are in limited squadron service only. 


Guided missiles of similar range have not yet been produced for op- 
erational use. 
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In addition, the psychological shortcomings of an essentially de- 
fensive policy concept must ae fully considered. An American with- 
drawal fr rom the world scene could be followed within a short time by 
Communist subversion and conquest of the remainder of the free 
world. 


B. INTERNATIONAL ORDER THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


In recent months, the role of the United Nations as a possible en- 
forcement agency of peace has been enhanced through the creation of 
a United Nations police force operating in the Middle Eastern trouble 
zone. There are at present many advocates of international order who 
point to this type of operation and to the forceful action taken by the 
United Nations in the case of Korea as the way to an eventual elimina- 
tion of aggression. 

According to such views, the United States should support the 
creation of a large United Nations force composed of members of the 
armed forces of the smaller United Nations members. Such United 
Nations forces then would be dispatched to various friction points of 
the world and interpose themselves between the would-be aggressor 
and the attacked nation, thus making military aid by the United States 
to individual countries superfluous. 

This solution, like the first one, lacks realism under the present 
circumstances. United Nations action in Korea was possible only 
because the Soviet Union, holding veto power, had absented itself 
from the Security Counc il and thus afforded the United Nations 
General Assembly an unexpected opportunity to act. This precedent 
was followed in the Egyptian situation and was successful only be- 

cause Britain and France were willing to bow to world opinion. 

It is doubtful, however, that the Sov viet bloc—and events in Hungary 
in November and December 1956 have borne out this view—will prove 
as responsive to moral coercion. United Nations police action, there- 
fore, is not likely, in the near future, to develop into a sufficiently strong 
peace factor so as to make regional defense organizations and military 
aid unnecessary. 


C. INCREASE OF WEAPONS PRODUCTIVITY 


The solution of increasing productivity among the industrially 
developed Allied Nations to the point where they can produce or pur- 
chase commercially their own requirements in defensive weapons has 
been one of the means effectively used over the past 5 years to reduce 
the military aid burden borne by the United States taxpayer. 

Great Britain and West Germany are cases in point of the successful 
completion of that phase of military aid, with Britain now producing 
a full line of weapons, while Germany is now in a position where it 

‘an acquire its armament requirements commercially. France pro- 
duces an almost full range of weapons to meet its own requirements, 
and aid is limited mostly to advanced weapons (jet fighters and mis- 
siles) and spare parts for previously delivered equipment. Italy and 
the Benelux countries also produce a certain amount of limited types 
of equipment. 

Most industrialized North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries 
also participate in the offshore procurement (OSP) program, under 
which they pitta equipment for other members of the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization. There are very few countries outside the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization which have at present similar industrial 
capabilities. : 

Among the European countries outside the Soviet bloc, Sweden is 
able to produce a full line of weapons, and Switzerland also manufac- 
tures some excellent light weapons. Yugoslavia produces some light 
weapons as well as mountain howitzers for its own needs.* 

Outside of Europe, only Japan is capable of eventual production 
of its own needs in weapons and those of its Asian neighbors. While 
actual production of new equipment is thus far only beginning, Japan 
has become a major center for the overhaul of equipment used in 
Korea as well as Indochina. Japanese truck-reconditioning centers 
are among the largest installations of their kind. 

It is likely that this trend of helping already industrialized nations 
to become totally or partially self-sufficient will continue and will in- 
creasingly liberate American military aid of commitments in 
developed areas. 


D. UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS AND MILITARY AID 


The underdeveloped areas of the Near East, Africa, and Asia pose 
the biggest problem as to the fundamental soundness of military aid 
on a large scale. Obviously, no country such as Korea, Vietnam, or 
Turkey can hope to maintain ad infinitum the very large forces needed 
to deter or repel singlehandedly Communist aggression. 

As a matter of fact, without extensive United States financial aid 
to cover even the current maintenance expenses of those large forces, 
those countries would collapse economically under the very weight of 
their protective shield. 

Studies have recently been initiated by the Department of Defense 
and by the International Cooperation Administration as to the feas- 
ibility of reorienting aid programs to such countries so as to make 
the burden more bearable to the local economy without overly taxing 
the foreign aid funds made available by the Congress. It has been 
argued that, while such large standing armies in certain cases are a 
burden on the economy, they also represent, as long as the United 
States is willing to pay the costs of their upkeep, a welcome absorb- 
ent for excess manpower which could not otherwise be put to use in 
the essentially rural economies of those countries. 

It is in those areas—where Soviet offers of economic aid have begun 
to make strong inroads in the Western position—that an overall re- 
appraisal of the aims to be achieved by foreign aid would be the most 
helpful. In such a reappraisal, consideration should be given to the 
feasibility of providing these underdeveloped countries with the neces- 
sary means for internal security against Communist subversion, while 
the larger problem of defense against a major external attack be left 
to United States or regional defense forces. 

In fact, such plans are in partial operation in various Asian areas, 
as in the three Indochinese states of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
whose forces could not possibly resist an organized attack by Red 


1 Within the Soviet bloc, only Czechoslovakia, outside the Soviet Union, produces a full 
line of conventional weapons. Poland has a limited armament industry, and Red China 
produces an increasing range of equipment patterned upon Russian models. 
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China. In their case, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) powers have agreed to consider communist attack 
against any of these states as an attack against their own territory. 
Similar agreements on a bilateral basis exist between the United States 
and Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). However, thus far, the logical 
inference that such a treaty would permit a reduction of standing 
forces to a level compatible with the countries’ economy has not yet 
been implemented and no doubt awaits further political consideration 
of the problem as a whole. 

An intermediate solution to the problem seems to be the creation 
of regional treaty areas in which the United States does not directly 
participate—and thus is not committed to furnish military manpower 
in case of hostilities—but which it supports economically and techni- 
cally. A case in point is the Baghdad Pact. The solution of substi- 
tuting regional security guaranties for direct guaranties by the United 
States would probably be the most favorable in the long run. Yet, 
in the short run, the absence of the United States from such a regional 
organization has proved detrimental to its psychological impact value 
upon the area concerned and has possibly decreased the treaty’s de- 
terrent effect upon would be aggressors. [It is possible that the re- 
cently approved “Eisenhower Doctrine” provides a partial remedy to 
this situation. March 1957.] 


E. ECONOMIC STRENGTHENING VERSUS MILITARY AID 


Another substitute for direct military aid, elements of which are 
in fact contained in the three directly preceding alternatives, could 
be the strengthening of the economic structure of the recipient coun- 
tries to the point that they can support adequate military establish- 
ments with their own funds. Here, the very high cost of modern 
armament precludes this alternative as a short-range solution for 
underdeveloped areas. On the other hand, it already operates suc- 
cessfully in countries like West Germany. 

Therefore, it holds less promise for the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia and Africa because its effects require the programing of vast 
financial and technical resources over an extended period. The costs 
of such an alternative would defeat the original purpose of finding 
an alternative to military aid. 


F, OUTLOOK ON MILITARY AID 


Unless the world situation suddenly undergoes a radical change, 
the alternatives to military aid that lave been described above must 
remain secondary to the main purpose of shoring up free world 
defenses at points of stress around the globe. 

This does not mean that military aid need be considered an eternal 
“must.” On the contrary, every effort ought to be made to speed 
reappraisals in the light of technological or other developments which 
may permit extensive reductions in the size of large standing armies 
and their replacement with smaller and more mobile units with greater 
firepower. 

In the developed areas, stress must be placed upon rapid attainment 
of self-sufficiency, with adequate living standards. Lack of the latter 
always provides a convenient wedge for Communist infiltration. In 
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other words, the “new look” of balanced forces over an extended period, 
which the United States has adopted for its own forces, may eventually 
prove equally beneficial for the forces of its allies. It has been argued 
that maine aid a permanent part of United States policy would be 
construed by recipient nations (or potential recipients) to mean that 
the United States is ready “to underwrite the world” for an indefinite 
period. On the other hand, announcement of such a policy by the 
Congress well could serve notice to the world on both sides of the Iron 
C urtain that the United States is determined to oppose communism 
until such time as proof is available that communism is no longer 
a danger to the free world. 

Such long-range military aid could perhaps operate on the same 
incentive system that is now being used in relations between the 
Federal Government and State governments, or between the United 
States and various United Nations organizations, “matching funds” 
on a country-by-country or regional basis, on a ratio related to the 
amount of incentive deemed necessary. Aid proffered on such a basis 
would be compatible both with the short-range view of cutting off 
aid to a given country as soon as it is in a financ cial position to support 
the weight of its own defense and with that of being able to continue 
such aid on a long-range basis without being permanently committed 
to a rigid military aid program. Such a flexible system of foreign 
aid would require imagination and vigilance. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s motto “Vigilance is the price of freedom” may 
well become the watchword of such a long-range program. 








APPENDIXES 
Appenpix I 


The Mutual Secwrity Act of 1954, as Amended, Excerpts From 


* * * * * * * 


TITLE I—MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 


Cuaprer 1—Munirary Assistance 


Sere. 101. Purpose or Cuarrer.—The Congress of the United States 
reaffirms the policy of the United States to achieve international peace 
and security through the United Nations so that armed force shall 
not be used except in the common defense. The Congress hereby finds 
that the efforts of the United States and other nations to promote 
peace and security require additional measures of support based upon 
the principle of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to authorize measures in the common 
defense, including the furnishing of military assistance to friendly 
nations and international organizations in order to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general welfare of the United States and 
to facilitate the effective participation of such nations in arrangements 
for individual and collective self-defense. In furnishing such mili- 
tary assistance, it remains the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue to exert maximum efforts to achieve universal control of weapons 
of mass destruction and universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments, including armed forces, under adequate safeguards to protect 
complying nations against violation and evasion. 

The Congress reaffirms its previous expressions favoring the crea- 
tion by the free peoples of the Far East and the Pacific of a joint or- 
ganization, consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to 
establish a program of self-help and mutual cooperation designed to 
develop their economic and social well-being, to safeguard basic rights 
and liberties and to protect their security and independence. 

The Congress hereby reiterates its opposition to the seating in the 
United Nations of the Communist China regime as the represent: itive 
of China. In the event of the seating of representatives of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the Security Council or General Assembly of 
the United Nations, the President 1s requested to inform the Congress 
insofar as is compatible with the requirements of national security, 
of the implications of this action upon the foreign policy of the United 
States and our foreign relationships, including that created by mem- 
bership in the United Nations, together with any recommendations 
which he may have with respect to the matter. 

* Pa * * * * 


Src. 105. Conprrions AppiicaBLe To Minrrary AssIsTance.—(a) 
Military assistance may be furnished under this chapter to any 
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nation whose increased ability to defend itself the President shall 
have determined to be important to the security of the United States 
and which is otherwise eligible to receive such assistance. Equipment 
and materials furnished under this chapter shall be made available 
solely to maintain the internal security and legitimate self-defense of 
the recipient nation, or to permit it to participate in the defense of its 
area or in collective security arrangements and measures consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations. The President shall be satis- 
fied that such equipment and materials will not be used to undertake 
any act of aggression against any nation. 

(b) In addition to the authority and limitations contained in the 
preceding subsection, the following provisions shall apply to particu- 
lar areas: 

(1) The Congress welcomes the recent progress in European co- 
operation and reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further efforts 
toward political federation, military integration, and economic uni- 
fication as a means of building strength, establishing security, and 
preserving peace in the North Atlantic area. In order to provide fur- 
ther encouragement to such efforts, the Congress believes it essential 
that this Act should be administered as to support concrete measures 
to promote greater political federation, military integration, and 
economic unification in Europe. 

(2) Military assistance furnished to any nation in the Near East 
and Africa to permit it to participate in the defense of its area shall 
be furnished only in accordance with plans and arrangements which 
shall have been found by the President to require the recipient nation 
to take an important part therein. 

(3) In furnishing military assistance in Asia and in carrying out 
the provisions of section 121 of this Act, the President shall give the 
fullest assistance, as far as possible directly, to the free peoples in 
that area, including the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam, in their cx reation of a joint organization, consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations, to establish a program of self- -help and 
mutual cooperation designed to develop their economic and social 
well-being, to safeguard basic r ights and liberties, and to protect their 
security and independence. 

(4) Military assistance may be furnished to the other American 
Republics only in accordance with defense plans which shall have 
been found by the President to require the recipient nation to partici- 
pate in missions important to the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 


% ok * * ok * 


Craprer 4—GeENERAL Provisions Retatine To MutrcaLt Derrense 
ASSISTANCE 


c. 141. Conprtions or Exrerprrry ror AsststaNncr.—No assistance 
shall be furnished under this title to any nation or organization 
unless the President shall have found that furnishing such assistance 
will strengthen the security of the United States and promote world 
peace. No such assistance shall be furnished to a nation unless it 
shall have agreed to the provisions required by section 142, and such 
additional provisions as the President deems necessary to effectuate 
the policies and provisions of this title and to safeguard the interests 
of the United States. 
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Sec. 142 (a). Acreements.—No assistance shall be furnished to 
any nation under this title unless such nation shall have agreed to— 


(1) join in promoting international understanding and good 
will, and maintaining world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi- 
nate causes of international tension ; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations, if any, which it has as- 
sumed under multilateral or bilateral agreements or treaties to 
which the United States is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, 
the full contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facili- 
ties, and general economic condition to the development and 
maintenance of its own defensive strength and the defensive 
strength of the free world; 

(i 5) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to de- 
velop its defense capacities ; 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilization 
of the assistance furnished under this title in furtherance of the 
policies and purposes of this title; 

(7) impose appropriate restrictions against transfer of title 
to or possession of any equipment and materials, information, or 
services furnished under chapter 1 of this title, without the con- 
sent of the President; 

(8) maintain the security of any article, service, or informa- 
tion furnished under chapter 1 of this title; 

(9) furnish equipment and materials, services, or other assist- 
ance consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to the 
United States or to and among other nations to further the poli- 
cies and purpose of chapter 1 of this title; 

(10) permit continuous observation and review by United 
States representatives of programs of assistance authorized under 
this title, including the utilization of any such assistance, or pro- 
vide the United States with full and complete information with 
respect to these matters, as the President may require. 

(b) In cases where any commodity is to be furnished on a grant basis 
under chapter 2 or chapter 3 of title I or under title IT of this Act 
under arrangements which will result in the accrual of proceeds to 
the recipient nation from the import or sale thereof, such assistance 
shall not be furnished unless the recipient nation shall have agreed 
to establish a Special Account, and— 


(i) deposit in the special account, under such terms and con- 
(litions as may be agreed upon, currency of the recipient nation 
in amounts equal to such proceeds ; 

(ii) make available to the United States such portion of the 
special account as may be determined by the President to be 
necessary for the requirements of the United States: Provided. 
That such porcion shall not be less than 10 per centum in the case 
of any country to which such minimum requirement has been 
applicable under any Act repealed by this Act; and 

(iii) utilize the remainder of the special account for programs 
agreed to by the United States to carry out the purposes for which 
new funds authorized by this Act would themselves be available. 
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Any unencumbered balances of funds which remain in the Account 
upon termination of assistance to such nation under this Act shall be 
disposed of for such purposes as may, subject to approval by Act or 
joint resolution of the Congress, be agreed to between such country 
and the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 143. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no assistance 
under this title or any other title of this Act, or under any provision 
of law repealed by section 542 (a) of this Act, shall be furnished to 
Yugoslavia after the expiration of 90 days following the date of the 
enactment of this section, unless the President finds (1) that there has 
been no change in the Yugoslavian policies on the basis of which assist- 
ance under this Act has been furnished to Yugoslavia in the past, and 
that Yugoslavia is independent of control by the Soviet Union, and 
(2) that it is in the interest of the national security of the United 
States to continue the furnishing of assistance to Yugoslavia under 
this Act. 


x * * * “x x * 
TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
x x * F x % 





CHAPTER 3—REPEAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
* *« * * * * * 


Sec. 545 * * * (h). The term “value” means— 


(1) with respect to any excess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under nate 1 of title I the gross cost of repairing, 
rehabilitating, or modifying such equipment or materials prior 
to being so furnished ; 

(2) with respect to any nonexcess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under chapter 1 or title I which are taken from the mobi- 
lization reserve (other than equipment or materials referred to 
in paragraph (3) of this subsection), the actual or the projected 
(computed as accurately as practicable) cost of procuring for the 
mobilization reserve an equal quantity of such equipment or mate- 
rials or an equivalent quantity of equipment or materials of the 
same general type but deemed to be more desirable for inclusion 
in the mobilization reserve than the equipment or materials 
furnished : 

(3) with respeet to any nonexcess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under chapter 1 of title I which are taken from the mobi- 
lization reserve but with respect to which the Secretary of 
Defense has certified that it is not necessary fully to replace such 
equipment or materials in the mobilization reserve, the gross 
cost to the United States of such equipment and materials or its 
replacement cost, whichever the Secretary of Defense may spec- 
ify; and 

(4) with respect to any equipment or materials furnished 
under chapter 1 of title I which are procured for the purpose of 
being so furnished, the gross cost to the United States of such 
equipment and materials. 


In determining the gross cost incurred by any agency in repairing, 
rehabilitating, or modifying any excess equipment furnished under 
chapter 1 of title I, all parts, accessories, or other materials used in 
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the course of repair, rehabilitation, or modification shall be priced in 
accordance with the current standard pricing policies of such agency. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the gross cost of any equipment 
or materials taken from the mobilization reserve means either the 
actual gross cost to the United States of that particular equipment 
or materials or the estimated gross cost to the United States of that 
particular equipment or materials obtained by multiplying the number 
of units of such particular equipment or materials by the average gross 
cost of each unit of that equipment and materials owned by the fur- 
nishing agency. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection (h) and for the purpose of establishing a more equitable 
pricing system for transactions between the military departments and 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, the Secretary of Defense 
shall prescribe at the earliest practicable date, through appropriate 
pricing regulations of uniform applicability, that the term “value” 
(except in the case of excess equipment or materials) shall mean— 
(1) the price of equipment or materials obtaining for similar 
transactions between the Armed Forces of the United States; or 
(2) where there are no similar transactions within the meaning 
or paragraph (1), the gross cost to the United States adjusted as 
appropriate for condition and market value. 
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Apprenpix II 


Country compliance 


| Conditions set forth in see. 142 (a), Mutual 
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1 Mutual Defense Assistance agreement. 
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* Not applicable. 
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Appenprx III 


Countries and international organizations eligible for receipt of military 
assistance 
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1 North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
2 Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. 
8’ Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe. 
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